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‘* Must we part ? or may I linger? 
Wax the shadows, wanes the day.” 
Then, with voice of sweetest singer, 
That hath all but died away, 
‘*Go,” she said, but tightened finger, 
Said articulately ‘‘ Stay!” 


CHAPTER I. 
‘* Philosophy triumphs easily over past and over future evils, but present evils triumph 
over philosophy.” 
“ A LETTER from my father,” says Mr. Monkton, flinging the 
letter in question across the breakfast-table to his wife. 

“A letter from Sir George!” Her dark, pretty face flushes 
crimson. 

“And such a letter after eight years of obstinate silence. 
There! read it,’ says her husband, contemptuously. The con- 
tempt is all for the writer of the letter. 

Mrs. Monkton taking it up, with a most honest curiosity, that 
might almost be termed anxiety, reads it through, and in turn 
flings it from her as though it had been a scorpion. 

“Never mind, Jack!” says she with a great assumption of 
indifference that does not hide from her husband the fact that 
her eyes are full of tears. “Butter that bit of toast for me before 
it is guzte cold, and give Joyce some ham. Ham darling? or. an 
egg?” to Joyce, with a forced smile that makes her charming 
face quite sad. 
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“ Have you two been married eight whole years?” asks Joyce 
laying her elbows on the table, and staring at her sister with an 
astonished gaze. “It seems like yesterday! What a swindler 
old Time is. To look at Barbara, one would not believe she 
could have been Jorn eight years ago.” 

“Nonsense!” says Mrs. Monkton laughing, and looking as 
pleased as married women—even the happiest—always do, when 
they are told they look wzmarried. “Why Tommy is seven 
years old.” 

“Oh! That’s nothing!” says Joyce airily, turning her dark 
eyes, that are lovelier, if possible, than her sister’s, upon the 
sturdy child who is sitting at his father’s right hand. “ Tommy, 
we all know, is much older than his mother. Much more 
advanced ; more learned in the wisdom of ¢hzs world ; aren’t you, 
Tommy ?” 

But Tommy, at this present moment, is deaf to the charms of 
conversation, his young mind being nobly bent on proving to his 
sister (a priceless treasure of six) that the salt-cellar planted 
between them, belongs zo¢ to her, but to him! This sounds 
reasonable, but the difficulty lies in making Mabel believe it. 
There comes the pause eloquent at last, and then, I regret to say, 
the free fight ! 

It might perhaps have been even freeer, but for the swift inter- 
vention of the paternal relative, who, swooping down upon the 
two belligerents with a promptitude worthy of all praise, seizes 
upon his daughter and in spite of her kicks, which are noble, 
removes her to the seat on his left hand. 

Thus separated hope springs within the breasts of the lookers- 
on that peace may soon be restored ; and indeed, after a sob or 
two from Mabel, and a few passes of the most reprehensible sort 
from Tommy, (entirely of the facial order), a great calm falls 
upon the breakfast-room. 

“When I was your age, Tommy,” says Mr. Monkton 
addressing his son, and striving to be all that the orthodox 
parent ought to be, “I should have been soundly whipped if I 
had behaved to my sister, as you have just now behaved to 
yours !” 

“You haven’? a sister,” says Tommy, after which the argument 
falls flat. It is true, Mr. Monkton is innocent of a sister, but 
how did the little demon remember that so apropos. 
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“ Nevertheless,” says Mr. Monkton. “If I “ad had a sister, I 
know I should not have been unkind to her.” 

“Then she’d have been unkind to you,” says Tommy, who is 
evidently not afraid to enter upon a discussion of the rights and 
wrongs of mankind with his paternal relative. “Look at Mabel! 
And I don’t care what she says,” with a vindictive glance at the 
angelic featured Mabel, who glares back at him with infinite 
promise of a future settlement of all their disputes in her ethereal 
eyes. “ T’was my salt-cellar, not hers!” 

“Ladies first—pleasure afterwards,” says his father somewhat 
idly. 

“Oh Freddy !” says his wife. 

“Seditious language, / call it,’ says Jocelyne with a 
laugh. 

“Eh?” says Mr. Monkton. “ Why what on earth have I been 
saying, now. I quite believed I was doing the heavy father to 
perfection and teaching Tommy his duty.” 

“Nice duty,” says Jocelyne, with a pretence at indignation: 
that makes her charming face a perfect picture. “Teaching him 
to regard us as second best! I like that.” 

“Good Heavens! did I give that impression. I must have 
swooned,” says Mr. Monkton penitently. “When last in my 
senses I thought I had been telling Tommy that he deserved a 
good whipping ; and that if good old Time could so manage as 
to make me my own father, he would assuredly have got it.” 

“Oh! your father !” says Mrs. Monkton in a low tone ; there is 
enough expression in it however to convey the idea to everyone 
present that in her opinion her husband’s father would be guilty 
of any atrocity at a moment’s notice. 

“Well, twas my salt-cellar,’ says Tommy again stoutly, and 
as if totally undismayed by the vision of the grandfatherly 
scourge held out to him. After all we none of us feel things 
much, unless they come personally home to us. 

“Was it ?” says Mr. Monkton mildly. “ Do you know, I really 
quite fancied it was mine.” 

“What?” says Tommy, cocking his ear. He, like his sister, is 
in a certain sense a fraud. For Tommy has the face of a seraph 
with the heart of a hardy Norseman. There is nothing indeed 
that Tommy would not dare. 


“ Mine, you know,” says his father, even more mildly still. 
1* 
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“ No, it wasn’t,” says Tommy with decision, “ it was at my side 
of the table. Yours, is over there.” 

“Thomas!” says his father, with a rueful shake of the head 
that signifies his resignation of the argument; “it is indeed a 
pity that I am zot like my father !” 

“Like him! Oh zo,” says Mrs. Monkton emphatically, impul- 
sively ; the latent dislike to the family who had refused to 
recognize her on her marriage with their son, taking fire at this 
speech. 

Her voice sounds almost hard—the gentle voice, that in 
truth was only meant by Mother Nature to give expression to 
all things kind and loving. 

She has leant a little forward and a swift flush is dyeing her 
cheek. She is of all women the youngest looking for her years ; 
as a matron indeed she seems absurd. The delicate bloom of 
girlhood seems never to have left her, but—as though in love of 
her beauty—has clung to her day by day. So that now, when 
she has known eight years of married life (and some of them 
deeply tinctured with care—the cruel care that want of money 
brings), she still looks as though the morning of womanhood was 
as yet but dawning for her. 

And this is because love the beautifier went with her all the 
way! Hand in hand he has travelled with her on the stony 
paths that those who marry must undoubtedly pursue. Never 
once had he let go his hold, and so it is, that her lovely face 
has defied Time (though after all that obnoxious Ancient has 
not had yet much opportunity given him to spoil it), and at 
twenty-five she looks but a little older than her sister, who is 
just eighteen, and seven years younger than she is. 

Her pretty soft grey Irish eyes, that are as nearly zot black 
as it is possible for them to be, are still filled with the dews of 
youth. Her mouth is red, and happy. Her hair—so distinctly 
chestnut as to be almost guilty of a shade of red in it here and 
there—covers her dainty head in rippling masses, that fall 
lightly forward, and rest upon a brow, snow-white, and low and 
broad as any Greek’s might be. 

She has spoken a little hurriedly, with some touch of anger. 
But quick as the anger was born, so quickly does it die. 

“T shouldn't have said that, perhaps,” says she, sending a 
little tremulous glance at her husband from behind the urn. 
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“But I couldn’t help it. I can’t dearv to hear you say you would 
like to be like him.” 

She smiles (a little, gentle, “don’t-be-angry-with-me” smile, 
scarcely to be resisted by any man, and certainly not by her 
husband, who adores her). It is scarcely necessary to record 
this last fact, as all who run may read it for themselves, but it 
saves time to put it in black and white. 

“But why not, my dear?” says Mr. Monkton, magisterially. 
“ Surely, considering all things, you have reason to be deeply 
grateful to Sir George. Why, then, abuse him?” 

“Grateful! To Sir George! To your father!” cries his 
wife, hotly and quick, and 

“Freddy!” from his sister-in-law brings him toa full stop for 
a moment. 

“Do you mean to tell me,” says he, thus brought to bay, 
‘that you have nothing to thank Sir George for?” He is 
addressing his wife. 

“Nothing, nothing!” declares she, vehemently, the remem- 
brance of that last letter from her husband’s father that still lies, 
within reach of her view, lending a suspicion of passion to her 
voice. 

“Oh, my dear girl, consider!” says Mr. Monkton, lively re- 
proach in his tone. “Has he not given you me, the best 
husband in Europe?” 

“ Ah, what it is to be modest,” says Joyce, with her little quick 
brilliant laugh. 

“Well, it’s not true,” says Mrs. Monkton, who has laughed 
also, in spite of herself and the soreness at her heart. “He 
did mot give youto me. You made me that gift of your own 
free will. I have, as I said before, nothing to thank him for.” 

“TI always think he must be a silly old man,” says Joyce, 
which seems to put a fitting termination to the conversation. 

The silence that ensues annoys Tommy, who dearly loves to 
hear the human voice divine. As expressed by himself first, but 
if that be impracticable, well then by somebody else. Anything 
is better than dull silence. 

“Is he that?” asks he, eagerly, of his aunt. 

Though I speak of her as his aunt, I hope it will not be mis- 
understood for a moment that Tommy totally declines to regard 
her in any reverential light whatsoever. A playmate, a close 
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friend, a confidante, a useful sort of person, if you will, but cer- 
tainly not an Aunt, in the general acceptation of that term. 
From the very first year that speech fell on them, both Mabel 
and he had refused to regard Miss Kavanagh as anything but a 
confederate in all their scrapes, a friend to rejoice with in all 
their triumphs; she had never been Aunt, never, indeed, even 
so much as the milder “ Auntie” to them ; she had been “Joyce,” 
only, from the very commencement of their acquaintance. The 
united commands of both father and mother (feebly enforced) 
had been insufficient to compel them to address this most 
charming specimen of girlhood by any grown up title. To them 
their aunt was just such an one as themselves—only, perhaps, a 
little sore so. 

A lovely creature, at all events, and lovable as lovely. A little 
inconsequent, perhaps, at times, but always amenable to reason, 
when put into a corner, and full of the glad laughter of youth. 

“Is he what?” says she, now returning Tommy’s eager gaze. 

“The best husband in Europe. He says he’s that,” with a 
doubtful stare at his father. 

“ Why, the very best, of course,” says Joyce, nodding emphati- 
cally. “Always remember that, Tommy. It’s a good thing to 
be, you know. You'll want to be that, won’t you?” 

But if she has hoped to make a successful appeal to Tommy’s 
noble qualities (hitherto, it must be confessed, carefully kept 
hidden), she finds herself greatly mistaken. 

“No, I won't,” says that truculent person distinctly. “I want 
to be a big general with a cocked hat, and to kill people. I 
don’t want to be a husband a¢ a//. What’s the good of that ?” 

“To pursue the subject would be to court defeat,” says Mr. 
Monkton meekly. He rises from the table, and seeing him move, 
his wife rises too. 

“You are going to your study?” asks she, a little anxiously. 
He is about to say “no” to this, but a glance at her face checks 
him. 

“Yes, come with me,” says he instead, answering the lovely 
silent appeal in her eyes. That letter has no doubt distressed 
her. She will be happier when she has talked it over with him 
—they two alone. “As for you Thomas,” says his father, “I’m 
quite aware that you ought to be consigned to the Donjon keep 
after your late behaviour, but as we don’t keep one on the 
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premises, I let you off this time. Meanwhile I haste to my 
study to pen, with the assistance of your enraged Mother, a 
letter to our landlord that will induce him to add one on at 
once to this building. After which we shall be able to incar- 
cerate you at our pleasure (but zo/ at yours) on any and every 
hour of the day.” 

“Who’s Don John?” asks Tommy, totally unimpressed, but 
filled with lively memories of those Spaniards and other foreign 
powers who have unkindly,made more difficult his hateful lessons 
off and on. 


CHAPTER II. 


‘* No love lost between us.” 


“WELL,” says Mr. Monkton, turning to his wife as the study 
(a rather nondescript place) is reached. He has closed the door 
and is now looking at her with a distinctly quizzical light in his 
eyes, and in the smile that parts his lips. ‘“ Now for it. Have 
no qualms. I’ve been preparing myself all through breakfast, 
and I think I shall survive it. You are going to have it out 
with me, aren’t you?” 

“ Not with you,” says she, returning his smile indeed, but faintly, 
and without heart, “that horrid letter! I felt I must talk of it 
to someone, and eB 

“ J was that mythical person. I quite understand. I take it 
as a special compliment.” 

“TI know it is hard on you, but when I am really vexed about 
anything, you know, I always want to tell you about it.” 

“T should feel it a great deal harder if you adzdn’t want to tell 
me about it,” says he. He has come nearer to her and has 
pressed her into a chair—a dilapidated affair that if ever it had 
a best day has forgotten it by now—and yet for all that is full 
of comfort. “I am only sorry ”—moving away again and lean- 
ing against the chimney piece—“ that you should be so foolish 
as to let my father’s absurd prejudices annoy you at this time 
of day. 





“He will always have it in his power to annoy me,” says she 
quickly. “ That perhaps,” with a little burst of feeling, “is why 
I can’t forgive him. If I could forget, or grow indifferent to it 
all, I should not have this uvt feeling in my heart. But he is 
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your father, and though he is the most unjust, the cruellest man 
on earth, I still hate to think he should regard me as he does.” 

“ There is one thing however you do forget,” says Mr. Monkton 
gravely, “I don’t want to apologize for him, but I would remind 
you that he has never seen you.” 

“That’s only an aggravation of his offence,” her colour 
heightening ; “the very fact that he should condemn me unseen, 
unheard, adds to the wrong he has done me instead of taking 
from it.” She rises abruptly and begins to pace up and down 
the room, the hot Irish blood in her veins afire. “ No”—with a 
little impatient gesture of her small hand—“ I cam’? sit still. 
Every pulse seems throbbing. He has opened up all the old 
wound, and——”_ She pauses and then turns upon her husband 
two lovely flashing eyes. “Why, why should he suppose that I 
am vulgar, lowly born, unfit to be your wife.” 

“ My darling girl, what can it matter what he thinks? A ridi- 
culous headstrong old man in one scale, and——” 

“But it does matter. I want to convince him that I am not— 
not—what he believes me to be.” 

“Then come over to England and see him.” 

“No—Never! I shall never go to England. I shall stay in 
Ireland always. My own land; the land he despises ; the land 
whose people he detests because he knows nothing about them. 
It was one of his chief objections to your marriage with me, that 
I was an Irish girl! 

She stops short, as though her wrath and indignation and 
contempt is too much for her. 

“Barbara,” says Monkton, very gently, but with a certain 
reproach, “do you know you almost make me think that 
you regret our marriage.” 

“No, I don't,” quickly. “If I talked for ever I shouldn’t be 
able to make you think ¢#at. But——” Sheturns to him sud- 
denly, and gazes at him through large eyes that are heavy with 
tears. “I shall always be sorry for one thing, and that is—that 
you first met me where you did.” 

“At your Aunt’s? Mrs. Burke’s? 

“ She is xo¢ my Aunt,” with a little frown of distaste ; “she is 
nothing to me so far as blood is concerned. “Oh! Freddy.” 
She stops close to him, and gives him a grief stricken glance. 
“T wish my poor father had been alive when first you saw me. 
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That we could have met for the first time in the old home. It 
was shabby—faded ”—her face paling now with intense emotion. 
“ But you would have known at once that it “ad deen a fine old 
place, and that the owner of it——” She breaks down, very 
slightly, almost imperceptibly, but Monkton understands that 
even one more word is beyond her. 

“That the owner of it, like St. Patrick, came of decent people,” 
quotes he with an assumption of gaiety he is far from feeling. 
“My good child, I don’t want to see anyone to know that of you 
You carry the sign manual. It is written in large characters all 
over you.” 

“Yet I wish you had known me before my father died,” says 
she, her grief and pride still unassuaged. “He was so unlike 
everybody else. His manners were so lovely. He was offered 
a Baronetcy at the end of that Whiteboy business, on account of 
his loyalty—that nearly cost him his life—but he refused it, 
thinking the old name good enough without a handle to it. 

“ Kavanagh, we all know, is a good name.” 

“If he had accepted that title he would have been as—the same 
—as your father!” There is defiance in this sentence. 

“ Quite the same!” 

“No, no, he would not,” her defiance now changes into a sorrow- 
ful honesty. “Your father has been a Baronet for centuries, my 
father would have only been a baronet for a few years. 

“For centuries!” repeats Mr. Monkton with an alarmed air. 
There is a latent sense of humour (or rather an appreciation of 
humour) about him that hardly endears him to the opposite sex. 
His wife, being Irish, condones it, because she happens to under- 
stand it, but there are moments, we all know, when even the very 
best and most appreciative women refuse to understand anything. 
This is one of them. “Condemn my father if you will,” says 
Mr. Monkton, “accuse him of all the crimes in the calendar, but 
for my sake give up the belief that he is the real and original 
Wandering Jew. Debrett—Burke—either—of those immaculate 
people will prove to you that my father ascended his throne 
in e 





“You can laugh at me if you like, Freddy” says Mrs. Monkton 
with severity tempered with dignity ; “but if you laughed until 
this day month you couldn’t make me forget the things that 
make me unhappy.” 
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“T don’t want to,” says Mr. Monkton, still disgracefully 
frivolous. “ /’m one of the things and yet-——” 

“Don’t!” says his wife, so abruptly, and with such an evident 
determination to give way to mirth, coupled with an equally 
strong determination to give way to tears, that he at once lays 
down his arms. 

“Go on then,” says he, seating himself beside her. She is not in 
the arm-chair now, but on an ancient and respectable sofa that 
gives ample room for the accommodation of two; a luxury 
denied by that old curmudgeon the arm-chair 

“Well, it is this, Freddy. When I think of that dreadful old 
woman Mrs. Burke, I feel as though you thought she was a fair 
sample of the rest of my family. But she is zot a sample; she 
has nothing to do with us. An uncle of my mother married her, 


because she was rich, and there her relationship to us began and 
ended.” 


“ Still "—— 

“Yes, I know, you needn’t remind me, it seems burnt into my 
brain. Iknowshe took us in after my father’s death, and covered 
me and Joyce with benefits when we hadn’t a penny in the world 
we could call our own. I quite understand, indeed, that we 
should have starved but for her, and yet—yet—” passionately, “I 
cannot forgive her for perpetually reminding us that we had xot 
that penny!” 

“It must have been a bad time,’ says Monkton slowly. He 
takes her hand and smoothes it lovingly between both of his. 

“She was vulgar. That was not her fault ; I forgive her that. 


What I can’t forgive her, is the fact that you should have met me 
in her house.” 


“A little unfair, isn’t it ?” 

“Is it? You will always now associate me with her !” 

“I shan’t indeed. Do you think I have,up to this? Non- 
sense! A more absurd amalgamation I couldn’t fancy.” 

“ She was not one of us,” feverishly. “I have never spoken 
to you about this, Freddy, since that first letter your father wrote 
to you, just after our marriage. You remember it? And then,I 
couldn’t explain somehow—but now—this last letter has upset me 
dreadfully ; I feel as if it was all different, and that it was my 
duty to make you aware of the vea/ truth. Sir George thinks of 
me as one beneath him ; that is not true. He may have heard 
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that I lived with Mrs. Burke and that she was my aunt; but if 
my mother’s brother chose to marry a woman of no family, 
because she had money,”—contemptuously, “ that might disgrace 
him, but would not make her kin to ws. You saw her, you—” 
lifting distressed eyes to his—“ You thought her dreadful, didn’t 
you ?” 

“T have only had one thought about her. That she was good 
to you in your trouble, and that but for her, I should never have 
met you.” 

“ That is like you,” says she gratefully, yet impatiently. “ But it 
isn’t enough. I want you to understand that she is quite unlike 
my own veal people—my father, who was like a prince,” throwing 
up his head, “and my uncle, his brother.” 

“You have an uncle, then?” with some surprise. 

“Oh no, had,” sadly. 

“ He is dead then ?” 

“Yes. I suppose so. You are wondering,” says she quickly, 
“that I have never spoken to you of him or my father before. 
But I coudd not. The thought that your family objected to me, 
despised me, seemed to compel me to silence. And you—you 
asked me very little.” 

“ How could I, Barbara? Any attempt I made was repulsed. 
I thought it kinder to——” 

“Yes—I was wrong. I see it now. But I couldn't bear to 
explain myself. I told you what I could about my father, and 
that seemed to me sufficient. Your people’s determination to 
regard me as impossible, tied my tongue.” 

“J don’t believe it was that,” says he laughing, “I believe we 
were so happy that we didn’t care to discuss anything but each 
other. Delightful subjects full of infinite variety! We have sat 
so lightly to the world all these years, that if my father’s letter 
had not come this morning, I honestly think we should never 
have thought about him again.” 

This is scarcely true, but he is bent on giving her mind a 
happier turn if possible. 

“ What’s the good of talking to me like that, Freddy,” says 
she reproachfully. “You know one never forgets anything of 
that sort. A slight I mcan; and from one’s own family. You 
are always thinking of it; you know you are.” 

“Well, not always my dear, certainly—” says Mr. Monkton 
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temporizing. “And if even I do give way to retrospection, it is 
to feel indignant with both my parents.” 

“Yes; and I don’t want you to feel like that. It must be 
dreadful, and it is my fault. When I think how I felt towards 
my dear old dad, and my uncle—I——’” 

“Well, never mind that. I’ve got you, and without meaning 
any gross flattery, I consider you worth a dozen dads. Tell me 
about your uncle. He died?” 

“We don’t know. He went abroad fifteen years ago. He 
must be dead I think, because if he were alive, he would certainly 
have written to us. He was very fond of Joyce and me; but no 
letter from him has reached us for years. He was charming. I 
wish you could have known him.” 

“So do I—if you wish it. But—” coming over and sitting 
down beside her, “ Don’t you think it is a little absurd Barbara, 
after all these years, to think it necessary to tell me that you 
have good blood in your veins? Is it not a self-evident fact ; and 
—one more word dearest—surely you might do me the credit 
to understand that I could never have fallen in love with anyone 
who hadn’t an ancestor or two.” 

“And yet your father—” 

“| know,” rising to his feet, his brow darkening. “Do you 
think I don’t suffer doubly on your account? That I don’t feel 
the insolence of his behaviour toward you fourfold? There is 
but one excuse for him and my mother, and that lies in their 
terrible disappointment about my brother—their eldest son.” 

“TI know; you have told me,” begins she quickly, but he 
interrupts her. 

“Yes, I have been more open with you, than you with me. J 
feel no pride where you are concerned. Of course my brother’s 
conduct towards them, is no excuse for their conduct towards 
you, but when one has a sore heart one is apt to be unjust, and 
many other things. You know what a heart-break he has been 
to the old people, avd zs! A gambler, a dishonourable gambler!’ 
He turns away from her, and his nostrils dilate a little ; his right 
hand grows clenched. “Every spare penny they possess has 
been paid over to him or his creditors, and they are not over- 
burdened with riches. They had set their hearts on him, and 
all their hopes, and when he failed them they fell back on me. 
The name isan old one; money was wanted. They had 
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arranged a marriage for me, that would have been worldly wise. 
I too disappointed them !” 

“Oh!” she has sprung to her feet, and is staring at him with 
horrified eyes. “A marriage! There was someone else! You 
accuse me of want of candour, and now, you—did you ever 
mention this before ?” 

“ Now, Barbara, don’t be the baby your name implies,” says he, 
placing her firmly back in her seat. “I dédn’t marry that heiress, 
you know, which is proof positive that I loved you, not her.” 

“But she—she—” she stammers and ceases suddenly looking 
at him with a glance full of question. Womanlike, everything has 
given way to the awful thought, that this unknown had not been 
unknown to him, and that perhaps he had admired—loved— 

“Couldn’t hold a candle to you,” says he, laughing in spite of 
himself at her expression which indeed, is nearly tragic. “You 
needn’t suffocate yourself with charcoal because of her. She 
had made her pile, or rather her father had, at Birmingham or 
elsewhere, I never took the trouble to enquire, and she was un- 
doubtediy solid in every way, but I don’t care for the female 
giant, and so I—you know the rest, I met you, I tell you this 
only to soften your heart if possible, towards these lonely, 
embittered old people of mine.” 

“Do you mean, that when your brother disappointed them, 
that they—-—” she pauses. 

“No. They couldn’t make me their heir. The property is 
strictly entailed (what is left of it); you need not make yourself 
miserable imagining you have done me out of anything more 
than their goodwill. George will inherit whatever he has left 
them to leave.” 

“Tt is sad,” says she, with downcast eyes. 

“Yes. He has been a constant source of annoyance to them 
ever since he left Eton.” 

“Where is he now ?” 

“ Abroad, I believe. In Italy, somewhere, or France—not far 
from a gaming table, you may be sure. But I know nothing 
very exactly, as he does not correspond with me, and that letter 
of this morning is the first I have received from my father for 
four years.” 

“He must, indeed, hate me,” says she, in a low tone. “ His 
elder son such a failure, and you—he considers you a failure, too.” 
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“Well, / don’t consider myself so,” says he, gaily. 

“ They were in want of money, and you—you married a girl 
without a penny.” 

“TI married a girl who was in herself a mine of gold,” returns 
he, laying his hands on her shoulders and giving her a little 
shake. “Come, never mind that letter, darling; what does it 
matter, when all is said and done?” 

“The first after all these years; and the /ast—you remember 
it? It was terrible. Am I unreasonable if I remember it?” 

“It was a cruel letter,” says he, slowly ; “to forget it would be 
impossible, either for you or me. But, as I said just now, how 
does it affect us? You have me, and I have you; and they, 
those foolish old people, they have——” He pauses abruptly, 
and then goes on in a changed tone, “ their memories.” 

“Qh! and sad ones!” cries she, sharply, as if hurt. “It is a 
terrible picture you have conjured up. You and I so happy, and 
they—Oh! oor old people!” 

“They have wronged you—slighted you—ill-treated you,” 
says he, looking at her. 

“But they are unhappy ; they must be wretched always, about 
your brother, their first child. Oh! what a grief is theirs!” 

“What a heart is yours!” says he, drawing her to him. 
“Barbara! surely I shall not die until they have met you, and 
learned why I love you.” 





CHAPTER III. 


‘* It was a lover and his lass 
With a hey and a ho, and a hey-nonino ! 
That o’er the green cornfield did pass 
In the Spring-time, the only pretty ring-time, 
When birds do sing hey-ding-a-ding, 
Sweet lovers love the Spring.’’ 
JOyYcE is running through the garden, all the sweet wild winds 
of heaven playing round her. They are a little wild still. It is 
the end of lovely May, but though languid summer is almost 
with us, a suspicion of her more sparkling sister Spring fills all 
the air. 

Miss Kavanagh has caught up the tail of her gown, and is 
flying as if for dear life. Behind her come the foe, fast and 
furious, Tommy, indeed, is now dangerously close at her heels, 
armed with a ferocious-looking garden fork, his face crimson, his 
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eyes glowing with the ardour of the chase; Mabel, much inthe 
background, is making a bad third. 

Miss Kavanagh is growing distinctly out of breath. In 
another moment Tommy will have her. By this time he has 
fully worked himself into the belief that he is a Red Indian, and 
she his lawful prey, and is prepared to make a tomahawk of his 
fork, and having felled her, to scalp her somehow, when Provi- 
dence shows her a corner round a rhododendron bush that may 
save her for the moment. She makes for it, gains it, turns it, 
dashes round it, and a// but precipitates herself into the arms 
of a young man who has been walking leisurely towards her. 

He is a tall young man, not strictly handsome, but decidedly 
good to look at, with honest hazel eyes, and a shapely head, and 
altogether very well set up. As arule he is one of the most 
cheerful people alive, and a tremendous favourite in his regiment, 
the —-— Hussars, though just now it might suggest itself to the 
intelligent observer that he considers he has been hardly used. 
A very little more haste, and that precipitation must have taken 
place. He had made an instinctive movement towards her with 
protective arms outstretched ; but though a little cry had escaped 
her, she had maintained her balance, and now stands looking at 
him with laughing eyes, and panting breath, and two pretty hands 
pressed against her bosom. 

Mr. Dysart lets his disappointed arms fall to his sides, and 
assumes the aggrieved air of one who has been done out of a 
good thing. 

“You !” says she, when at last she can speak. 

“T suppose so,” returns he, discontentedly. He might just as 
well have been anyone else, or anywhere else—such a chance— 
and gone / 

“Never were you so welcome!” cries she, dodging behind 
him as Tommy, fully armed, and all alive, comes tearing round 
the corner. “Ah, ha, Tommy, so/d/ I’ve got a champion now. 
I’m no longer shivering in my shoes. Mr. Dysart will protect 
me—wont you, Mr. Dysart?” to the young man, who says 
“yes” without stirring a muscle. The heaviest bribe would 
not have induced him to move, because, standing behind him, 
she has laid her dainty fingers on his shoulders, from which 
safe position she mocks at Tommy with security. Were the 
owner of the shoulders to stir, the owner of the fingers might 
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remove those delightful members. Need it be said that, with 
this awful possibility before him, Mr. Dysart is prepared to die 
at his post rather than budge an inch. 

And, indeed, death seems imminent. Tommy charging round 
the rhododendron, and finding himself robbed of his expected 
scalp, grows frantic,and makes desperate passes at Mr. Dysart’s 
legs, which that hero, being determined as I have said not to 
stir under any provocation, circumvents with a considerable dis- 
play of policy, such as: 

“T say, Tommy, old boy, is that you? How d’yedo? Glad 
to see me, aren’t you?” This last very artfully, with a view to 
softening the attacks. “You don’t know what I’ve brought 
you!” This is more artful still, and distinctly a swindle, as he 
has brought him nothing, but on the spot he determines to 
redeem himself with the help of the small toy-shops‘and sweety 
shops down in the village. “ Put down that fork like a good boy, 
and let me tell you how——” 

“Oh, bother you!” says Tommy, indignantly. “I’d have had 
her only for you! What brought you here zow? Couldn’t you 
have waited a bit?” 

“Yes! what brought you?” says Miss Kavanagh, most dis- 
gracefully going over the other side, now that danger is at an 
end, and Tommy has planted his impromptu tomahawk in a 
bed close by. 

“Do you want to know?” says he, quickly. 

The fingers have been removed from his shoulders, and he is 
now at liberty to turn round and look at the charming face beside 
him. 

“No, no!” says she, shaking her head. “I’ve been rude, I 
suppose. But it is such a wonderful thing to see you here so 
soon again.” 

“Why should I not be here?” 

“Of course! That is the one unanswerable question. But 
you must confess it is puzzling to those who thought of you as 
being elsewhere.” 

“If you are one of ‘those’ you fill me with gratitude. That 
you should think of me even for a moment——” 

“Well, I haven’t been thinking much,” says she, frankly, and 
with the most delightful if scarcely satisfactory little smile ; 
“T don’t believe I was thinking of you at all, until I turned the 
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corner just now, and then, I confess, I was startled, because 
I believed you to be at the Antipodes. 

“Perhaps your belief was mother to your thought.” 

“Oh, no. Don’t make me out so nasty. Well, but weve you 
there?” 

“Perhaps so. Where are they?” asks he gloomily. “One 
hears a good deal about them, but they comprise so many places 
that nowadays one is hardly sure where they exactly lie. At 
all events, no one has made them clear to me.” 

“Does it rest with me to enlighten you?” asks she, with a 
little aggravating half glance from under her long lashes; 
“Well—the North Pole, Kamtschatka, Smyrna, Timbuctoo, 
Maoriland, Margate e 

“We'll stop there I think,” says he, with a faint grimace. 

“There! At Margate? No, thanks. You can, if you like 
but as for me r 

“IT don’t suppose you would stop anywhere with me,” says he. 
“T have occasional glimmerings that I hope mean common sense. 
No, I have not been so adventurous as to wander towards Mar- 
gate. I have only been to town and back again.” 

“What town?” 


“Eh? What town?” says he, astonished. “ London, you 
know.” 


“No, I don’t know,” says Miss Kavanagh, a little petulantly. 
“One would think there was only one town in the world, and 
that all you English people had the monopoly of it. There 
are other towns, I suppose. Even we poor Irish insignificants 
have a town or two. Dublin comes under that head, I suppose ? ” 

“Undoubtedly. Of course,’ making great haste to abase 
himself. “It is mere snobbery our making so much of London. 
A kind of despicable cant, you know.” 

“Well, after all, I expect it is a big place in every way,” says 
Miss Kavanagh, so far mollified by his submission as to be able 
to allow him something. 

“It’s a desert,” says Tommy, turning to his aunt, with all the 
air of one who is about to impart to her useful information. 
“It’s raging with wild beasts. They roam to and fro and are 
at their wits’ ends ” here Tommy, who is great on Bible 
history, but who occasionally gets mixed, stops short. “ Father 
says they’re there,” he winds up defiantly. 
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“Wild beasts!” echoes Mr. Dysart, bewildered. “Is ¢hzs the 
teaching about their Saxon neighbours that the Irish children 
receive at the hands of their parents and guardians. “Oh, well, 
come now, Tommy, really, you know——” 

“Yes ; they are there,” says Tommy, rebelliously. “ Frightful 
beasts! Bears! They'd tear you in bits if they could get 
at you. They have no reason in them, father says. And they 
climb up posts, and roar at people.” 

“Oh, nonsense!” says Mr. Dysart. “One would think we 
were having a French Revolution all over again in England. 
Don’t you think,” glancing rather severely at Joyce, who is 
giving way to unrestrained mirth, “that it is not only wrong, 
but dangerous, to implant such ideas about the English in 
the breasts of Irish children? There isn’t a word of truth in it, 
Tommy.” 

“There zs/” says Monkton, junior, wagging his head indig- 
nantly. “Father fo/d me.” 

“Father told us,” repeats the small Mabel, who has just 
come up. 


“ And father says, too, that the reason they are so wicked is 
because they want their freedom!” says Tommy, as though this 


is an unanswerable argument. 

“Oh, I see! The Socialists!” says Mr. Dysart. “Yes; a 
troublesome pack! But still, to call them wild beasts——” 

“They ave wild beasts,” says Tommy, prepared to defend his 
position to the last. “ They’ve got manes, and horns, and tails !” 

“ He’s romancing,” says Mr. Dysart, looking at Joyce. 

“He’s not,” says she, demurely. “He is only trying to des- 
cribe to you the Zoological Gardens. His father gives him a 
graphic description of them every evening, and—the result you 
see.” 

Here both she and he, after a glance at each other, burst out 
laughing. 

“No wonder you were amused,” says he, “ but you might have 
given mea hint. You were unkind to me—as usual.” 

“Now that you have been to London,” says she, a little 
hurriedly, as if to cover his last words and pretend she hasn’t 
heard them, “ you will find our poor Ireland duller than ever. 
At Christmas it is not so bad, but just zow, and in the height of 
your season, too P 
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“Do you call this place dull?” interrupts he. “Then let me 
tell you you misjudge your native land; this little bit of it, at 
all events. I think it not only the loveliest, but the liveliest 
place on earth.” 

“You are easily pleased,” says she, with a rather embarrassed 
smile. 

“ He isn’t!” says Tommy, breaking into the conversation with 
great aplomb. He has been holding on vigorously to Mr. 
Dysart’s right hand for the last five minutes, after a brief but 
brilliant skirmish with Mabel as to the possession of it—a skir- 
mish brought to a bloodless conclusion by the surrender, on Mr. 
Dysart’s part, of his left hand to the weaker belligerent. “He 
hates Miss Maliphant, nurse says, though Lady Baltimore wants 
him to marry her, and she’s a fine girl, nurse says, an’ raal smart, 
and with the gift o’ the gab, an’ lots o’ tin——” 

“Tommy!” says his aunt frantically. It is indeed plain to 
everybody that Tommy is now quoting nurse, au naturel, and that 
he is betraying confidences in a perfectly reckless manner. 

“Don’t stop him,” says Mr. Dysart, glancing at Joyce’s crimson 
cheeks with something of disfavour. “‘What’s Hecuba to me, 
or I to Hecuba?’ I defy you,” a little stormily, “to think I care 
a farthing for Miss Maliphant or for any other woman on earth 
—save one!” 

“Oh, you mustn’t press your confidences on me,” says she, 
smiling and dissembling rather finely ; “I know nothing. I accuse 
you of nothing. Only, Tommy, you were a little rude, weren't 
you?” 

“T wasn't,” says Tommy, promptly, in whom the inborn instinct 
of self-defence has been largely developed. “It’s true. Nurse 
says she has a voice like a cow. Is ¢ha¢ true?’ turning, un- 
abashed to Dysart. 

“She’s expected at the Castle, next week. You shall come up 
and judge for yourself,” says he, laughing. “And,” turning to 
Joyce, “ you will come, too, I hope.” 

“It is manners to wait to be asked,” returns she, smiling. 

“Oh, as for that,” says he, “ Lady Baltimore crossed last night 
with me and her husband. And here is a letter for you.” He 
pulls a note of the cocked hat order out of one of his pockets. 


(To be continued.) 
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El Realist at Work. 


IT would be difficult to find, in the wide field of biography, a 
novelist whose life is more aptly illustrated by his writings than 
that of Honoré Balzac. Even in the gabled streets of Tours— 
the city in which he was born—he began as a child to collect 
instinctively the materials for his Comédie Humaine. The ca- 
thedral of Saint Gatien—where he was frequently taken—with 
its antique windows, its sacred music, and the solemn processions 
of chanting priests, could not fail to impress a mind destined to 
create the abbé Birotteau and the curé Bonnet. But it was at the 
Collége de Vendéme, where he devoured most of the books in 
the library before he was fourteen, that Balzac’s “studies” took 
shape. He contrived, through the connivance of a tutor, to be 
banished to this library day after day: and the knowledge he 
imbibed from the solid volumes which he found there, if not 


remembered, at least helped to classify his ideas and strengthen 
his imagination. For the books comprised science, philosophy, 
belles-lettres, religion, and history, which he read and inwardly 
digested. While so engaged he wrote, at the age of twelve, the 
famous “ Traité de la Volonté” so often mentioned in his later 
works, 


A legal apprenticeship followed close upon his school days. 
This apprenticeship completed, it was naturally expected that 
Balzac would follow the law as a profession. But he had diffe- 
rent ideas: he expressed a preference for a literary life. His 
father protested ; but after many arguments it was agreed that 
he should be allowed two years of probation. He was lodged 
in the Rue Lesdiquiéres, near the Bibliothéque de 1|’Arsenal : 
and in one of his letters he has graphically described his life in 
this garret. “I pass my days,” he wrote, “in the neighbouring 
library. I live frugally, for I have accepted all the conditions of 
that monastic existence which is so necessary to students and 
thinkers. I seldom go out, and when I do, a walk is converted 
into a source of study ; for I observe the customs of the faubourg, 
its inhabitants and their character. Being as badly dressed as 
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the workmen, I attract no attention from them; I am enabled 
to mix among them and watch their bargains and disputes. 
Observation has become to me intuitive. It penetrates the 
spirit without neglecting the body, or rather it seizes exterior 
details so clearly that it immediately goes beyond them. It 
gives me the power of living the life of any individual upon whom 
it is exercised, and permits me to substitute my personality for 
his, as did the dervish in the “ Thousand and one nights” who 
had the power of occupying the body and soul of those over 
whom he pronounced certain words. When, therefore, between 
eleven and twelve, I encounter a workman and his wife, returning 
from the theatre, I amuse myself by following them. At first 
they speak of the play which they had just witnessed. From 
that they begin to talk of their own affairs.... While listening 
to them I espoused their life. I feel their rags on my back ; my 
feet march in their tattered shoes; their desires, their needs, all 
pass into my Spirit and mine into theirs: it is the dream of a 
waking man. With them I grow angry at their tyrannical 
masters, or their customers, who make them come again and 
again without paying what they owe.” 

Herein is the explanation of Balzac’s realistic power—the secret 
of his mental process while at work—even before “Cromwell” 
was conceived. “I have selected Cromwell,” he wrote home to 
his sister, “as being the grandest figure in modern history : and 
since I have begun to think about it I have flung myself body 
and soul into the play.” It was to be a tragedy in five acts ; 
and with this work he had determined to make his début in 
literature. When finished he read this play to the family circle. 
His old professor, of the Ecole Polytechnique, was chosen to 
judge of the merits of this work. His verdict could scarcely 
have been more discouraging: “ Literature,” the professor ad- 
judged, “is not his vocation.” But Balzac received sentence 
without flinching. “Tragedies,” said he, “are not in my line— 
that is all ;” and he went back to work. * 

In the five or six years that followed, he wrote, under various 
pseudonymes, some thirty or forty volumes. They met with 
little or no attention. Some of these books, whose paternity he 
denied, have since been collected under the title “ C£uvres de 
Jeunesse.” He now conceived the plan of printing Moliére 
complete in one volume, and of following it with similar editions 
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of the French classics. He procured the necessary capital from 
his family. But after the publication of Moliére and La Fontaine, 
to each of which he wrote a long preface, he was obliged to 
relinquish his plan, for he became burdened with a debt which 
oppressed almost every hour of his after life. But the loss served as 
2 stimulus to renewed activity. He had now gained his first im- 
portant insight into men. He returned to his garret—to a 
house in the Rue Tournon: it was here that he wrote “ Le Dernier 
Chouan,” the first romance which he considered worthy to bear 
his own name. It attracted attention ; and not many months later 
the “Physiologie du Mariage,” pudliée par un jeune célibataire, 
made its appearance. It was a success: the press wrote about 
it ; and Balzac was heralded as a new Moliére. But the author’s 
name was not mentioned. It was asserted that the volume must 
be “from the pen of an oldman.” People refused to believe that 
Honoré de Balzac was a bachelor and only thirty years of age. 

It was in 1831-——-when Balzac was thirty-two—that he 
began to conceive the grand idea of the Comédie Humaine.” 
Wilhelm Meister had been translated ; Walter Scott was read 
by everyone; and the “Vicar of Wakefield” and “Tris- 
tram Shandy” were the talk of the literary world in France. 
It was while reading Goethe’s masterpiece, perhaps, or after a 
study of Sterne, that he began to comprehend the importance 
of realism in fiction. The “ Physiologie du Mariage” had been 
the foundation stone laid by the master hand, and now, after the 
publication of “Le Médecin de Campagne” the thought occurred 
to him of assembling the different personages of his work together 
—of raising up an edifice of his own in which they could “ play 
their parts.” For in Balzac’s scheme—the scheme of dramatizing 
an epoch—it became necessary that many of the characters 
should make their appearance in more than one novel. It was 
part of the realist’s art ; for in life few men go through the world 
merely playing one rdle. To-day you may appear in Madame 
de Nucingen’s drawing room with an air of gaiety and noncha- 
lance: to-morrow you may find yourself in Gobseck’s étude, feeling 
very much like a fly in a spider’s web. Then again—can any 
one have extracted more wild enjoyment out of life than Madame 
Firmiani? And yet the time comes when she is broken down 
with grief! “La vie n’est elle pas un travail—un meétier qu'il 
faut se donner la peine d’apprendre ? ” 
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The general plan of the “Comédie Humaine” originated in a 
comparison between humanity and animal existence. That 
which Buffon had achieved in zoology, Balzac proposed to 
accomplish in moral science. He divided the work into parts; 
and in them the attempt has been made to examine into and 
explain the various causes of earthly happiness and suffering. 
In the first place the “Scénes de la Vie Privée” is a representa- 
tion of life between the last developments of childhood and the 
first calculations of manhood; and these scenes contain an 
analysis of the emotions brought about by errors committed 
through an ignorance of the exigencies of the world. The 
“Scenes de la Vie de Province” initiate the reader into the 
changes which take place in a man’s nature when he has resolved 
to abandon the impulse of youth and to look seriously at life. 
Interests and passions create strife ; men become disillusionized ; 
the whole social system is made plain: a crime, for example, is 
committed that shakes some tranquil home like an earthquake 
shock. Herein are also unveiled those petty rivalries and family 
worries which gradually weaken the most determined will. 
Woman reasons: she no longer feels. Life becomes a very 
prosaic affair, in which calculation takes the place of impulse 
and pure affection. But in the “Scenes de la Vie Parisienne’: 
these ideas are enlarged upon. Hereia purity is the exception : 
virtue is calumniated, innocence is purchased. Everything is 
analysed : the man who conquers society, who moulds it to suit 
his own ends, is the most admired. In the picture will be 
found youth, manhood, and old age. Fora while love is pure: 
the soul is expanded; then comes the transformation of affec- 
tion into passion ; and lastly the inevitable weariness of mind 
and body which a continual gratification of the senses can 
never fail to bring about. A wider range of thought is ex- 
pressed in the “Scenes de la Vie Politique.” In these pages the 
actors represent the interests of the masses and place themselves 
above those laws to which the types in the preceding series are 
subjected. In these scenes thought is an organizing force and 
sentiment is banished. The “ Scénes de la Vie Militaire” is very 
incomplete, and in these Balzac proposed to represent the action 
as taking place, not in an apartment, but on a battlefield. The 
completion was prevented by his speedy death. 

The “Scénes de la Vie de Campagne” are calm and peaceful 
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pictures. They represent rest after exertion, the silence of the 
country after the tumult of city life. This last division, although 
containing the same interests and struggles, is weakened by 
lack of contact. The passions have grown dull in solitude: it is 
like the twilight of a busy day: and the actors, worn with 
the fatigues of the world, take delight in the innocence of child- 
hood. In the “Etudes de Mceurs” all the moral and physical 
transformations through which man passes are displayed ; while 
in the “Etudes Philosophiques,” Balzac has sought to demon- 
strate the causes of social effects. For example: Grandet is 
simply a miser in the “ Etudes de Mceurs,” while in the “ Etudes 
Philosophiques ” avarice is incarnated in the character of Maitre 
Cornelius. After considering man as a simple organization, 
Balzac puts forward, as a proposition, that vitality decreases in 
exact proportion to the strength of desire and the dissipation of 
thought. He leads the reader through the gradual develop- 
ment of this theory—a theory which is first considered in “La 
Peau du Chagrin.” The individual in this fantastic story is des- 
troyed by the force of cupidity. From an artistic point of view 
the novel is injured by the introduction of the supernatural: 
but it is so realistically told that we are half induced to believe. 
All Balzac’s special genius, in his treatment of the physiology 
of vice, is depicted in the character of Raphaél, the central 
figure. When his one remaining /ouzs has been squandered at 
the gaming house, and he has determined on suicide, he spends 
his last moments at an old curiosity shop. Here, in spite of 
warning, he accepts the deadly gift of the peau de chagrin, whose 
possession assures him the gratification of his wishes. This 
cloak shrinks with the expression of each desire ; and when it 
has shrunk to nothing, his term of life must expire. The more 
he exerts his terrible power the more he realizes that he might 
have obtained happiness without the skin. And in the closing 
scene, when mind and body are wasting in slow torture, he is 
dazzled by the charms of a woman whom he worships : he loses 
all control and calls her to him with a cry that is suicidal. But, 
although supreme egotism is expressed in this novel—an egotism 
branded with the hot iron of. civilization—“ La Recherche de 
lAbsolu” is a story in which the same theme is treated in a 
broader and even more comprehensive light. Balthazar Claes’s 
researches in pursuit of an idea annihilates an entire family. A 
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domestic drama, which is profoundly realistic, is slowly de- 
veloped with the progressive experiments of a scientific mono- 
maniac. In “L’Enfant Maudit,” terror is the destroyer, and 
this motive finds a logical sequence in the “ Auberge Rouge.” 
But in “Louis Lambert” is to be found the most severe 
deduction. The thinker is herein represented as killed by 
thought. 

In the story of “ Pere Goriot” the scene is essentially Parisian, 
and the characters are no less so. The Baron de Nucingen, 
a mushroom financier, has gained a fortune by sharp practices ; 
the Count de Restaud, an aristocrat, is the embodiment of reck- 
lessness and vice ; while the Duchesse de Langeais and Madame 
de Beauséant, whose amours are matters of public notoriety, are 
represented as leaders of society. But in the boarding-house, 
over the river, where Goriot and de Rastignac live, the moral 
atmosphere grows even thicker: and, although the general effect 
is repulsive, the various characters at the pension show the 
author’s masterly power. It is here that Pere Goriot, weak and 
helpless, reduced to poverty by his two extravagant daughters— 
the father whose blind devotion is repaid by heartless ingrati- 
tude—is made a butt by his fellow-lodgers even when he lies in 
agony on his death-bed. In this story, which reads like a sort of 
prologue to the “Comédie Humaine,” Balzac seems to delight 
in sombre touches—in the delineation of cruelty, coarseness and 
even brutality. Vaubrin, the escaped convict, who takes such 
leading parts in subsequent novels, here makes his début. He 
may be considered as one of the most realistic, as well as one of the 
most powerful characters in fiction. There is nothing in the 
character of Goriot that can be pronounced as impossible: but 
he is a strange social phenomenon—one of Balzac’s thoroughly 
weird and original creations. The “ Histoire des Treize” deals 
with the philosophy of crime, and if, in this romance, the realist 
has deserted the regions of realism, he still exhibits his art in the 
marvellous vraisemblance of everybody and everything, except 
the principal incident which gives the story its interest. The 
“thirteen” are described as “all gifted with enough energy for 
remaining faithful to the same idea, honourable enough not to 
betray one another, even should their interests be brought into 
antagonism ; politic enough to conceal the hidden bonds that 
unite them ; strong enough to rise superior to all the laws ; bold 
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enough to undertake anything and fortunate enough to have in- 
variably succeeded ... incapable of fear, and having never 
trembled before the prince, the executioner, or innocence.” 

“César Birotteau” is in marked contrast to the plots and 
villainies of the “ Treize.” It deals with the affairs of an honest 
perfumer. Ambition is limited to the making of a fortune by 
pushing a new perfume, and to the dazzling of the neighbours by 
giving them an entertainment. Birotteau is a man whose 
vanity leads him toruin; and yet all through his misery he 
keeps a hold upon the affections of his wife and daughter ; and 
when at last he saves himself from bankruptcy, and finally 
pays his creditors in full, the reader congratulates him as 
heartily as any member of his household. In a word “César 
Birotteau ” is a veritable masterpiece: the anxieties of the Birot- 
teau family, and the many touches of quiet humour in this story, 
are striking examples of Balzac’s versatile genius. 

Balzac’s method of working was eccentric. When he had 
well considered the subject upon which he proposed to write he 
would cover some thirty or forty pages with ideas and phrases. 
These he would send to the printer who returned proof-sheets 
pasted upon large sheets of paper. The work was then 
corrected. On a second reading the forty pages grew to a 
hundred and so on, while on the proof-sheets new lines would 
start from the beginning, middle or end of a phrase; and if the 
margins were insufficient other sheets were added, until at last 
the work was satisfactorily completed. A specimen of Balzac’s 
“proof” has the appearance of a geographical map with its 
rivers, estuaries and lakes: or perhaps it even more closely 
resembles a complicated railway system in which the lines cross 
and re-cross each other in a manner that would almost bewilder 
Bradshaw. The most graphic description of this realist at work 
is to be found in an article in the “Figaro,” of the 15th 
December 1837, called “The misfortunes and adventures of 
César Birotteau before his Birth.” It would appear that 
“Figaro” promised the book for the 15th of December, and 
Balzac only began it on the 17th of November. The printing-press 
was prepared. Balzac immediately sent in two hundred sheets, 
“scribbled ” in five nights of fever. “Everyone knows how he 
writes,” says Figaro. “It was an outline, a chaos, an apoca- 
lypse, a Hindu poem. ... The time was short: no one could 
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make head or tail of the writing, but it was transposed as 
nearly as possible into familiar signs. The author sent back 
the first two proofs pasted on to enormous placards. It was 
frightful. From each sign, from each printed word, shot a pen- 
stroke, gliding like a sky-rocket and bursting at the extremity 
of a luminous fire of phrases, epithets, substantives, underlined, 
crossed, intermingled, erased, and superposed. Its appearance 
was simply dazzling. ... The office was far from gay. The 
type-setters beat their breasts, the presses groaned, the proof- 
readers tore their hair.” The proofs were sent back seven con- 
secutive times ; and then, a “few symptoms of excellent French ” 
appeared, and there was observed a certain connection between 
the phrases; but the day—the 15th December—was fast 
approaching and it was felt that the book would never appear. 
But Balzac and “Figaro” kept their word with the public: and 
“César Birotteau” saw the light on the date agreed upon. It 
was composed, written, and corrected fifteen times by the author 
in twenty days. Ina letter in which he speaks of an attack of 
neuralgia, he says, “I wrote César Birotteau with my feet in 
mustard: I am now writing “Les Paysans” with my head in 
opium.” 

In the “Contes Drolatiques ” Balzac endeavoured to show all 
the transformations which the French language had undergone 
since the days of Rabelais, giving to each story the ideas 
appropriate to each period. And it is said that the studies he 
made amongst the old French writers awakened many a regret 
in his mind that certain words had become obsolete, “ How 
exactly these words express their meaning!” he would exclaim. 
“In these days a whole phrase is required to supply their place.” 
He had a strong antipathy to critics. “They drop their eyes,” 
he said, “in false modesty before certain of my characters, who 
are, unfortunately, just as true to life as the others. Do they 
expect that, in the name of innocence, I should clothe in virgin 
white the two or three thousand personages who figure in La 
Comedie Humaine? I write for men,” he adds, “not for girls. 
Let any one point to a single page in which religion and family 
life are attacked.” 

About names Balzac hada singular theory. He used to say 
that names which were invented never imparted life to imaginary 
characters, while those names which belonged to real people 
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endowed the personages of the book with vitality. And if he 
borrowed the names of living people he also did the same of 
their characters. Madame Surville, in her memoirs of Balzac, 
tells how terrified she was lest these resemblances should be 
discovered. “Why,” he would say, “do you imagine that any 
one knows what he really is? are there such things as mirrors 
that can refle:t the moral likeness? If some Van Dyck like 
myself were to paint my portrait, I should in all likelihood look 
at myself as if it were some stranger.” He would often go and 
read his types of character to the very persons who sat for the 
originals. “How true tolife” they would say, “those characters 
are! as true as if they had been sitting for their portrait.” For 
a short time he was attracted by the phenomena of spiritualism. 
He also plunged into a study of somnambulism and mesmerism 
and it was while under the influence of these mystic ideas that 
he composed the strange story of “ Séraphita.” But the stern, 
necessities of life forced him to work only upon subjects which 
interested the public: and so, fortunately, he was brought back 
to realism. It was at Saché,a magnificent estate near Tours 
and belonging to some old friends, that he wrote “ Louis 
Lambert,” “Le Lys dans la Vallée ”—an episode in Parisian life 
transported to a superb chateau—and the “Recherche de 
lAbsolu.” In this tranquil spot Balzac obtained that peace of 
mind and absence from interruption, which he could never find 
in Paris. From his letters, published some ten years ago, it is 
evident that he had the ex¢ré into the most select circles: and 
he could scarcely have lived at a more interesting period. 
There were the survivors of the great Napoleonic wars: there 
were the old aristocracy, in their shabby mansions in the 
Quartier St. Germain, and the financial plutocracy with their 
grand salons in the Chaussée d’Antin. These sets Balzac 
reproduced with wondrous fidelity: though how he can have 
found the time to mix in society, even as a matter of “literary 
business,” is more than surprising. For as arule he must have 
lived, as we see from his correspondence, the life of a recluse. 
How could he otherwise, indeed, have found time between the 
years 1827 and 1848—only twenty years—to have written 
ninety-seven works? And all this was done without the aid of 
a secretary or corrector of the press. 

When he wrote a book he became so absorbed in it that 
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sometimes he would not stir out of doors for two months at a 
time. Then he would suddenly make his appearance in the 
boulevards very much as if he had just arrived from abroad. He 
would ask a hundred questions, shake hands with every one, and 
seem more eager to “live” than any one of his friends. And 
then he would as suddenly return to work. He never appeared to 
rest, and when one thinks that during these twenty years he 
made long and frequent journeys, that he read an enormous 
number of books, it appears almost miraculous; indeed, when 
one also considers the large quantity of coffee he took in order 
to resist natural sleep, it is a marvel that he even lived to the 
age of fifty. It would be an interesting subject for conjecture— 
supposing Balzac’s “ banker” had appeared and paid his debts, 
as he believed he would some day—whether better work would 
have been done: whether, had the visions of demons in the 
shape of creditors been driven away by this imaginary philan- 
thropist, his genius would have been more brilliantly displayed. 
Sainte-Beuve speaks of him as inebriated with his work. “He 
wrote his Comedie Humaine not only with his thought, but with 
his blood and with his muscle.” And in his letters Balzac seems 
to confirm this opinion. “Iam now working for twenty hours a 
day,” he writes to Madame Hanska in 1835, some fifteen years 
before his death, “and the cruel conviction gains upon me that I 
cannot long bear up under the present severe strain of work. 
People talk of victims of war and epidemics, but who is there 
who thinks of the battle-fields of the arts, of the sciences, of 
literature, cr of the heaps of dead and dying caused by the violent 
struggles to succeed? . . . Work! always work! night succeeds 
night of consuming work; days succeed days of meditation ; 
execution succeeds conception ; conception, execution! When I 
am not leaning over my papers by the light of wax candles, in 
the room which I have described in ‘La Fille aux Yeux d’or, 
or lying down from fatigue on the divan, I am panting with 
pecuniary difficulties, sleeping little, eating little, seeing nobody); 
in short, I am like a republican general making a campaign 
without bread and without shoes.” The “Vieille Fille” was 
written in three nights and the “Secret des Ruggieri” in one. 
“ From time to time,” he adds, “I rise from my chair and con- 
template the sea of houses of which my window commands a 
view, and after having breathed a mouthful of air I go back to 
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work.” It has been remarked by Balzac that “to live by the pen 
is a labour which galley-slaves would refuse: they would prefer 
death.” When he wrote, he lived and breathed with his charac- 
ters ; he touched and retouched them contemplatively ; he saw 
—he knew no other world than that in which they moved. With 
him the novel quitted the dérisoires defrogues. In his portraits 
of women he is most realistic ; many of them are, indeed, as true 
to life as the famous Wanon Lescaut of the abbé Prevost. And 
unless one regards women exclusively as angels, it must be 
allowed that some of the most admirable among them sometimes 
err. The heroine with a fault is often more interesting than one 
described as “perfection.” And yet Balzac has succeeded, not 
only in awakening an interest in virtue, he has even created 
more than one Madonna. He considered love the mainspring 
of humanity; without it religion, history, romance, art would 
be useless. But beyond this—beyond his deep insight into 
passion—Balzac has entered thoroughly into all the details of 
trades and professions, more thoroughly than it seems possible 
for one mind to have mastered. The practice of the law is 
minutely described in the Contrat du mariage. Derville the 
lawyer and Peerquin the notary are life-like portraits; and 
“César Birotteau ” would serve as a text-book on bankruptcy ; 
while such types as Vautrin, who ruled Paris from the galleys, or 
La Fille aux Yeux d’or, languishing in her boudoir, show an 
equal knowledge of the world in other directions. Then there 
is the physician Bianchon and the mesmerist Mironet, the money- 
lender in the character of Gobseck and the miser Grandet. The 
journalist and the publisher are introduced in the “ Illusions 
Perdues,” and in “ Les Deux Poétes,” the paper manufacturer and 
the printer. No two are alike. They are all as original and as 
human as a true master can make them. 

The story of “ Eugénie Grandet” may be said to have given 
the keynote to the present Realistic School. It is a picture of 
life ; the pathetic and the grotesque, the trivial and the sublime, 
are touched with the hand of the artist who has said that “to 
invent is lingering death ; to covy is to live.’ But the works 
which Balzac himself prized most, and which cost him infinite 
labour, were “Louis Lambert” and the “ Médicin de Cam- 
pagne.” In“ Louis Lambert” he has gravely considered whether 
electricity is not the basis of the peculiar fluid from which ideas 
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are derived ; he regards thought as a complete system similar to 
that of vegetation ; he analyses, as in the “ Peau de Chagrin,” the 
birth, life and death of certain thoughts, and even expresses as 
his opinion that ideas are endowed with physical properties, such 
as weight and movement. He concludes that facts do not exist, 
that ideas alone endure and that volition is a material force. But 
Balzac, though he expended great thought on this work, expended 
a still greater amount on “Le Médecin de Campagne.” He 
attempted in this work to grasp the simple beauty of the Scrip- 
tures, and to surpass the “ Vicar of Wakefield.” The subject is 
treated too learnedly to attract the ordinary reader, and it is 
perhaps, in consequence, the least popular of all his writings. 

Balzac’s works have been described as those of an anatomist 
whom nothing escapes, a psychologist from whom nothing 
was hidden, and a realist who described all. The masterful style 
in which he has handled widely contrasted subjects unquestion- 
ably shows a marvellous power of observation, as well as profound 
erudition. But his superiority over other authors consists in his 
descriptions of the habits and customs of every-day life, and 
especially in his portraits. He is a Holbein in literature. The 
delicate shading and detail, which accompany a thousand com- 
plications, seem almost as real as though actually placed before 
the eyes of the reader. Form was to Balzac a source of endless 
care and preoccupation; he would often spend an hour in 
revising a single sentence ; and with all his facility of conception, 
execution was exceedingly laborious. He was impressed with 
Aristotle’s idea that the inexpressible does not exist ; and in his 
endeavour to write with realistic clearness he seized upon every 
suggestive word which he met with in science, in the green-room, 
or in the byways of Paris. He invented the word “chic,” and 
many other expressions of a no less felicitous nature. “Who 
has a right to give alms to a language, I should like to know, 
unless it be its writers?” Philaréte Chasles has summed up 
Balzac admirably in one word—voyant. Whatever he has 
written best in his “Comédie Humaine,” he has seen best. He 
had somewhere in his brain a workshop where he kept his model ; 
- and while copying he created. This is the secret of Balzac’s 
peculiar genius. 


THOMAS ST. E. HAKE. 
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ber fate. 
BY LADY DUFFUS HARDY, 


Author of ‘‘ Beryl Fortescue,” ‘‘ A Dangerous Experiment,” &c. 


ScCENE—a pretty, artistic cottage, in the loveliest of riverside re- 
treats, its gabled front facing the water. A smooth-shaven lawn, 
emerald green, lay before it, with here and there a bed of bloom- 
ing flowers harmoniously arranged, like a piece of exquisite 
mosaic whose colours absorb the sunlight, and seem to become a 
part of it. The brilliant colouring is beyond the reach of art to 
touch, for what human genius can produce such hues as God 
uses for His work on earth, and sea, and sky? As well try to 
catch the sunlight and weigh it in a pair of butcher’s scales, as 
to transfer the waving, many-tinted woods and laughing river to 
some half-dozen feet of canvas! The greatest achievement of 
the artist’s skill is but a dead presentment of God’s living pic- 
tures ; but these we cannot carry into our chambers; there we 
have the artist’s work wherewith to refresh our memories, and 
perhaps we should rather feel grateful, and wonder at how 
much art can do, than regret that it can do so little. Well, the 
scene was one of peaceful leveliness; a few rowing-boats were 
gliding on the face of the water, and the sound of laughing 
voices filled the air. Two ladies, both young, both handsome, 
sat in the bay-window looking out towards the river. The one, 
Mrs. Ronalds, was just such a woman as Rubens would have 
loved to paint ; with dimpled cheeks, a round, full figure, crisp, 
curly hair, a laughing face, aglow with rich colouring, and eyes 
full of human love and human sympathy, “eyes the greenest of 
things blue, the bluest of things grey.” Her sister was a striking 
contrast to herself—a rather small, fair woman, with clear-cut 
features, pale of face, with full, sensitive lips that quivered and 
trembled with the least emotion. . Her hands lay folded in her 
lap as, in dreamy silence, in a state of absent-mindedness, she 
gazed across the river. 

Mrs. Ronalds looked on her with anxious eyes. There had 
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been silence between them for some minutes, when she said, 
with seeming cheerfulness : 

“Well, Annie, in three weeks you will be on your journey. I 
do hope you'll have fine weather, though I’m afraid it will be 
rather hot in the Red Sea.” 

“Yes,” replied Annie Grainger, without moving a feature. 

“You say ‘yes, but I don’t believe you are paying any at- 
tention to what I’m saying. I doubt if you even hear me.” 

“Qh, yes I do,” Annie answered, recalling her thoughts from 
their wandering, “but you know I don’t like to dwell too much 
on anything. There’s nothing certain in this life, and I may not 
go on the journey at all.” 

“ Annie!” exclaimed her sister in amazed tones, “what can 
you mean? For six years you have watched and waited for this 
—now you don’t seem to care!” 

“Qh, yes,” she answered, “I do care, but is it not often so? 
when there comes an end to great expectations, our spirits flag 
with the weight of coming days!” 

“ Your coming days should not cost you a moment’s anxiety,” 
rejoined Mrs. Ronalds, promptly. “They are full of promise, 
and you have every prospect of a happy life before you. 
Everybody says you are very fortunate ; but there,” she shrugged 
her shoulders impatiently, “fortunate people never value their 
good fortune. What does really ail you, Annie ? There must 
be something wrong with your liver or your digestion. You 
were quite jubilant at first, your high spirits overflowed ; it is 
only the last two or three days you have changed ; tell me what 
is troubling you; it makes me wretched to see you so sad and 
gloomy.” 

“T should like to tell you,” replied Annie, with meditative 
thoughtfulness. “ You are always sympathetic, you always seem 
to understand one, but in this case I am afraid you will think me 
foolish.” 

“ We all have a different way of looking at things, dear, and I 
don’t call people ‘foolish’ because their view differs from mine.” 

“And you'll promise not to tell Hugh?” rejoined Annie, 
eagerly, “because he’s so practical, he laughs at everything he 
doesn’t understand, at everything he can’t touch with his own 
hands, see with his own eyes.” 

The promise was readily given. 
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“Well, Margaret, I feel Iam going to India to die! Stay! 
I can show you the very place where I shall be laid to rest,” 
and she fetched from her portfolio a sketch evidently hastily 
executed. It represented a quaint little church in the midst of 
a graveyard lying on the slope of a hill; on one side there ran a 
low, stone wall, and near by was a solitary palm-tree, lying just 
within the shadow of which was a rough, newly-made grave. 
“There,” added Annie, “that is the place where I shall be 
buried !" 

“My dear Annie!” exclaimed her sister, inexpressibly 
shocked, “how can you give way to such morbid thoughts ? ” 

“ The thought is not mine, it was told to me, or, rather, shown 
to me, in a sort of half-waking dream, for I was not quite asleep 
nor quite awake ; if you like I will tell you exactly how it was. 
It was rather hazy, nothing was very distinct; I only know 
I was in India, with George, and we were very, very happy ; 
then suddenly there was a change; I was alone, and yet 
there were a great many people about, all dressed in black, and 
they brought me beautiful flowers, and I tried to thank them, but 
I couldn’t. I was forced to lie still ; I couldn’t move an eyelid 
nor lift a finger; and yet somehow I wasn’t there at all—I was 
outside myself ; it was I and yet it was not I, who was lying there 
so white and still, and George was grieving so sorely over that 
other self of mine. I spoke to him, touched him, told him I 
wasn’t really there ; but he didn’t seem to see or hear me—it was 
allso mysterious! Then they covered me with flowers and carried 
me along, I following, wondering what it wasall about. They all 
seemed blind and deaf; they neither saw nor heard me, and they 
put me—that other me—down, down, all in the dark, and left 
me all alone. My eyes were empty, and everlasting silence 
sealed my lips, and all the while I was not there at all! -I was 
looking on; J saw the place—that place I have sketched! I 
tried to get down and comfort my other self lying there in the 
damp, cold ground. I knew my body was trying to get back to 
my spirit, but neither could get back to the other—the two were 
separated ; they could not come together—again—still, I could 
not get faraway from it; something seemed to draw me back 
and keep me hovering near. It was frightful! that struggle to 
unite self with self; though it was dark, I could see, I could 
see! When the struggle was over, there followed a mysterious, 
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delightful calm. There were crowds of grey shadows floating 
about everywhere; I was one of them—was no more troubled 
about that other part of me, but floated farther away, higher and 
higher, till I could touch the stars. I was freed from my other 
self at last! then I saw myself again lying peacefully asleep in 
my own bed, and I stirred, and woke! I was so strangely im- 
pressed with the reality of my dream, that I got up at once and 
made that sketch. Whenever I see that scene, Margaret, I shall 
know I stand face to face with my fate. But oh, sister dear,” 
she added, throwing her arms about her sister’s neck, “I hope 
it won’t come yet. We have waited so long, George and I, I 
should like us to be happy together for a little while after these 
years of waiting.” 

“It was a terrible dream, Annie, darling,’ replied Mrs. 
Ronalds, soothingly. “Iam not surprised at its affecting you, 
but remember it was only a dream! I dare say you had been 
reading some horrible book, or thinking of some harrowing story 
you had heard long ago. Things come back so strangely to our 
memories. No doubt it dwelt on your mind and gave you the 
nightmare. Don’t think anything more about it, dear.” 

“1 can’t help thinking ; it weighs upon my spirits. Sometimes 
I—I think I won’t go to India at all.” 

“What nonsense, Annie!” replied her sister, as angrily as her 
sweet nature allowed her to speak ; “as though anybody would be 
so silly as to do one thing or leave another thing undone, through 
the shadow of a dream!” 

“ [ don’t regard it as a dream, but as a warning.” 

“Rubbish—Why should Providence trouble itself about you, 
any more than about anybody else? And why should it warn 
you in such a roundabout way? Why warn you at all, when it 
can do just as it pleases, blow us hither and thither like thistle- 
down, driving us one way when we think we are going another, 
destroy us or save us without bothering itself about dreams !— 
but there,” she added, quickly rising, for she knew it would be 
no use saying any more upon the subject ; the more it was talked 
of, the more fixed the idea would become in her sister’s mind, 
“don’t let us talk any more about it, we'll go for a row and take 
Hugh some luncheon—poor boy, he’s so interested in his work 
he forgets to get hungry.” 

The luncheon was packed, and the two ladies duly started, 
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the one unconsciously influenced by the bright spirits of the 
other. They were independent of man’s aid, and managed 
the boat themselves, and certainly there was no prettier scene 
on the river, than those two daintily costumed ladies, who 
handled and feathered their oars with all the skill of profes- 
sional boatmen, bending their lithe forms with rhythmical grace 
every time the blade touched the water. 

They turned out of the Thames, and glided through a lovely 
winding watery way, with green banks on either side, and tall 
trees stretching their branches overhead, sometimes so thickly 
intertwining, they shut out the sky. Here their rich foliage was 
reflected from the shining river, as clearly defined as though 
reflected from a looking glass, there the sunlight filtered through 
and played with the tiny wavelets till they danced and sparkled 
like liquid gems in the sunlight. 

They went very slowly, scarce using their oars at all; the 
way was so intricate, curving and narrowing, till they had to 
ship oars altogether and take to the paddle, using even that 
very cautiously, so as not to disturb the soft lily pads, which still 
here and there bore the pure, passionless blossom cradled in 
fairylike loveliness on its mossy breast, rocked lazily by the 
slow rippling water. 

“There he is,” whispered Annie, as a sudden turn brought 
them almost to the artist-husband’s feet. He was so absorbed 
in his work, that he neither observed them, nor a ruminating cow, 
who approached him unobserved ; whisking its tail slowly, it 
fixed its mild eyes upon the picture, then, as recognising its 
favourite spot for chewing the cud, gave vent to a low, appre- 
ciative bellow, which made Hugh Ronalds start, knock over his 
stool, and drop his palette and brushes. At the same moment, the 
ladies’ laughter betrayed their presence, while the “Colly ” trotted 
clumsily away. He helped them up the slippery bank; their 
attention was an unexpected pleasure, and he accorded them a 
gracious reception. With much chatter and harmless jesting, 
which had nothing in it, as our merriest moments are least 
weighed with wisdom, the luncheon was_ unpacked and 
eaten. Still the ladies lingered. They criticised the sketch with 
the sang-froid of impertinent female relations, suggesting an 
alteration here, an addition there, each one more _ ridiculous 
than the other His wife suggested, that a poetical Aunt Sally 
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should stand in the most romantic glade, balancing a cocoa-nut 
on her head, “ and you may make a portrait of mein the distance 
taking a graceful shy,” she added. “ You needn’t laugh, Hugh, 
it is quite a novel idea and would quite take the world of art by 
storm.” He smiled his slow, grave smile; he was not good at 
talking, but after exchanging a few pleasant words, he packed 
them off in their boat and went on working at his sketch, from 
which he intended to elaborate a large picture for the next 
Exhibition. He was-only a young man, but his landscapes had 
already become celebrated as the most poetical productions that 
ever adorned the Academy walls; they were conceived by 
a poet’s soul, and executed with an artist’s genius. 

Ah, well! they were sweet idyllic days spent in that pretty 
riverside retreat, and influenced by the pleasant atmosphere 
about her, Annie resumed something of her old cheerfulness, 
and her sister hoped she had forgotten all about her dream; at 
least, she never referred to it again, and when some few weeks 
later, the “Ariadne” sailed for Bombay, she was one of the 
passengers. 

As it may already have been conjectured, she was going out 
to be married to Mr. George Majendie, to whom she had been 
engaged for nearly eight years. The last six had crawled wearily 
along, for divers difficulties beset their path. While he was fight- 
ing his way in India, she stayed waiting here, but now the weary 
days of waiting were over. He was at last successful, and had 
obtained an excellent position in Bombay. He would not be 
able to come to England for the next three years, so that it was 
arranged that she should go out to Bombay; he had some 
friends who would meet her on her arrival, and take charge of 
her till he could make arrangements for the marriage, which he 
would do as soon as possible afterwards. 

She somewhat dreaded the lonely voyage, but before she had 
been many hours on board the “ Ariadne,” she made the acquain- 
tance of a charming young matron, Mrs. Berry, the wife of an 
officer, who had been on a visit home, and was now going back 
to India to join her husband. 

Casual meetings on these long voyages frequently become 
cemented into life-long friendships ; it promised to be so in this 
case. The two ladies became close companions, and spent their 
mornings working and reading on deck, chatting and exchanging 
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mutual confidences, before many days, each knew the history 
of the other, so far as anybody’s history ever is known to another ; 
then there was a little lounging and flirting to be done in the 
afternoon, for men were many, and pretty women few, so Mrs. 
Berry and Miss Annie Grainger came in for a full share of 
masculine attentions ; they were always surrounded by their 
temporary admirers of all kinds, ages, sorts and sizes, and all 
ready to make themselves useful, even to wield the scissors or 
sprawl after a rolling reel of cotton; one tall, bearded fellow, six 
feet high, sat solemnly at Mrs. Berry’s feet, winding a ball of 
wool with clumsy enough fingers ; another was engaged cutting 
paper for Annie’s patchwork, while the other jealous candidates 
for female patronage stood around, poking fun at the more for- 
tunate ones; there was not much wisdom among the party, but 
plenty of bright nonsense flashing around. 

After all, the enjoyment or utterance of nonsense is no proof 
of a barren mind, but rather an effervescence from a full and 
deep one. Some of the wisest philosophers are amused by the 
most nonsensical things, which are as a green oasis in their 
desert of dry philosophy. He who cut Annie’s paper was an 
explorer of some renown, the tale of whose experiences would 
lift the hair off commonplace mortals. The other was an engineer, 
whose intellectual labours were acknowledged by all the world ; 
but this sea voyage was a holiday, and they cast all grave and 
earnest thoughts to the wind, and luxuriated under the spell of 
female charms. 

The frisky young Indian matron took everything as a matter 
of ccur:e—laughed, chatted, exchanged saucy sayings with them 
in a way which amazed Miss Grainger, whom she enlightened 
in a most astonishing fashion, as to the ways and customs of life 
in India. 

“Why, my dear girl,” she said, “we spend our time in dining, 
dancing, and flirting, there’s nothing else to do! we don’t ‘ house 
keep ;’ the Ayahs Icok after the children ; the Durzie sits in the 
verandah stitching ; stitching all day; we don’t even sew on a 
button ; so of course we must amuse ourselves in some way or 
another.” She paused a moment, then seeing Annie’s look of be- 
wilderment, she administered another eye opener, adding, “We 
have rather a gcod time on the whole up at our station ; everybody 
drives with somebody elsc’s husband ; it is all right and square, 
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you know, only it’s a regular thing out there! /,” she added com- 
placently, “am considered rather a prude, for I often take my 
own husband for a aie iran nous, stitial to keep him away 
from somebody else’s wife! 

“T don’t think I shall like Indian life at all,” exclaimed Annie, 
greatly scandalized at the idea that she or her dear George 
would ever go about in that promiscuous fashion with other 
people’s belongings. 

“Oh yes, you will,” replied Mrs. Berry gaily. “I had just 
that idea myself once, but you'll soon fall into the way everybody 
does—and I shall see you driving a four-in-hand—men, I mean, 
not horses—before you’ve been there a month. To tell you the 
truth, and quite as a secret,” she whispered, “I found the dear 
old country rather slow, with its prim proprieties and tiresome 
ways. I’m not sorry to be going back.” A masculine voice was 
at that moment lifted in the music-room, singing the “ Midship 
Mite,” asong that everybody sings at sea. “ Hark,” she added 
with lifted finger. ‘“There’s that sweet boy, Archie Bell, singing. 
What a mother’s darling he is! but he'll soon get his hair un- 
curled when he joins the Mess—he belongs to our regiment you 
know. He’s been a great deal with the royal family, he’s so 
simple too and so full of chit-chat. He told me how many 
lumps of sugar the Princess of Wales takes in her tea—interesting, 
isn’t it?” 

With a soft flutter and frou-frou of her skirts she hurried along 
the deck and down the companion way, followed more slowly by 
Annie Grainger, who was thoroughly fascinated by the sprightly 
little lady. There was always music and dancing in the evening, 
sometimes in the saloon, sometimes on deck ; or sometimes if 
the night was very lovely, they gathered in groups in the moon- 
light, and told stories, or struck a rich vein of anecdote and 
worked it dry. They kept the ball rolling gaily till they reached 
the Red Sea, where the heat was so great, all the ladies succumbed 
and lay faint in their cabins or panted prone upon the deck, too 
exhausted to talk and with never a smile to cover them. 

Occasionally the stronger sex made a feeble attempt to get 
up a show of cheerfulness, but the wan smiles of the prostrate 
females were as a reproach for their heartlessness; they shranl 
abashed and thenceforth devoted their flagging energies to the 
physical comfort and care of their helpless companions. 
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They all rallied sufficiently to enjoy another spell of gaiety 
before they reached Bombay. Everybody was sorry and loud 
in their regrets when the voyage was over, and like a broken 
string of beads each rolled on their different course. 

The picturesque scene on the landing stage soon occupied 
everybody’s attention, for all were expecting some familiar or be- 
loved object to meet them. The glorious sunshine, the swarthy 
natives in their white costumes flitting hither and thither, dazzled 
their eyes for the moment, perhaps aided by their own emotion. 
Never was such a clatter and fluttering—a very babel of unknown 
tongues! Tears and smiles struggled for the mastery, as one 
after another eager welcoming faces emerged from the crowd; 
and husbands and wives, parents and children, were united 
after long months or years of separation. 

Colonel Berry was there, covered with conjugal affection, 
ready to receive his wife. Mr. George Majendie was there, 
with a whole contingent of female friends to welcome the 
expected bride. Annie shrank back shyly and nervously as, 
with anxious love-lighted eyes, he elbowed his way to where 
she stood. 

“Twas afraid you wouldn’t know me,” she murmured, happy 
tears being ready to fall. 

“Not know you!” he exclaimed emphatically ; he said no 
more but his happy eyes were more eloquent than his tongue 
could have been, as he led her proudly forward, and introduced 
her to those her temporary chaperones, for every lady was ready 
to take the beautiful English girl under her wing. 

Colonel and Mrs. Berry were going to Nassar, a day or two’s 
journey from Bombay, and the two ladies parted with mutual ex- 
pressions of affectionate regret, and hopes and promises to meet 
again soon. 

“We are bound to meet somehow or somewhere,” said the 
volatile lady—which saying was fatally true. 

Mrs. Champlain, the clergyman’s wife, was to take special charge 
of Annie pro tem.; and the graceful manners and delicate 
beauty of the bride-elect, made her a favorite at once. Every- 
body, as the saying is “took to her” on the spot. Her first 
request on the first day of her settling down, rather startled 
them ; it was such a strange one! She wanted to be taken to 
inspect the European burial ground ; of course her wish was 
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gratified, but they could not comprehend the persistency with 
which she explored every corner of the cemetery. 

On re-entering the carriage on the return homeward, she sank 
back with a sigh of relief, but remained silent and gave no ex- 
planation. To George Majendie however, her future husband, 
she gave her full confidence, she told him the story of her dream, 
of how she had dreaded coming to India, and when she got home, 
showed him the sketch of the scene which had so impressed her. 
Of course he laughed, as a strong healthy-minded man would 
laugh at what he called “ridiculous superstition.” She was 
gradually won over to adopt his views, and admitted, it was 
perhaps “rather foolish, but not quite impossible; sometimes 
people did have dreams come true.” 

The marriage took place as soon as it could possibly be ar- 
ranged, and the young couple went to the hills for their brief 
honeymoon ; then Mr. Majendie returned to his duties in 
Bombay, and they settled down in a pretty bungalow surrounded 
by everything calculated to make life an enjoyable festival, the 
bride was the favorite of the day, and her friends seemed to vie 
with each other who could do most for her entertainment. 

The first dinner party given in her honour was a social reve- 
lation to her, a most brilliant and novel scene. Each guest, 
according to the custom, brought his own native butler; each 
servant attended to the wants of his own family only; these 
swarthy individuals, attired in their white dresses and hamer- 
bands and turbans of various colours, blue, crimson, or violet 
with gold or silver ornaments, gliding noiselessly about or 
standing like statues behind their master’s chair, gave a bril- 
liant picturesqueness to the scene, in which everything was so 
new and strange to Annie Majendie. 

She was greatly impressed by her first drive on their way to the 
fashionable promenade, Malabar Hill ; there was a beautiful blue 
sea, calm and smooth as a lake, on the one side, reflecting the 
delicate lights and shadows of the skies above, clearly as ina 
looking-glass ; on the other side, they presently came to a high 
wall, from behind which rose wreathing columus of blue grey 
smoke, and flashes of flame thrust their fiery tongues, leaping 
and roaring through the cloudy mass. It seemed as though an 
invisible city was on fire, and a sickly odour filled the air. In 
answer to his wife’s startled inquiry, he told her that this was 
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the native burning ground, it was their way for disposing of 
their dead. 

“ How horrible!” she exclaimed, with a conventional shudder. 

“ Not at all,” he answered “I would much rather be disposed 
of in that way than be laid in a cold damp hole, and left in the 
ground to rot, to my mind ¢ha?’s a horrible idea! We can do so 

much mischief while we are alive, Annie dear,” he added with a 
quiet smile, “I think we ought to stop that kind of work when 
we are dead.” 

“ But, George, what harm can a dead man do? ” 

“ Poison the atmosphere and taint the lives of the living. I’m 
glad they are going infor cremation in England ; I hope it will 
answer, though they’ll have a world of prejudice to work through 
before it does. I'll take you in there one day if you like,” he 
added, jerking his head in that direction. “Oh! there’s nothing 
to shock you,” answering her look, “except ‘there’s business 
going on, as there is now. I’ve seen some very pathetic scenes,” 
he continued by way of enlightenment ; “you know the next of 
kin has to fire the pile, and when that happens to be one nearest 
and dearest to the dead, the ceremony is rather harrowing. He 
has to walk three times backward round the pile, and then applies 
the torch. Now we've left it behind us; there’s Malabar Hill ; 
quite a different scene, isn’t it?” 

Here was the double beauty of land and sea, the rich foliage 
of the spreading landscape of tender green was refreshing to 
the eye, and the quaint architecture of the houses, with their 
gorgeous gardens of blooming flowers, was most interesting to 
the sight of the stranger. Presently, on their homeward way, 
they passed the Parsees’ “Tower of Silence;” the sky was 
literally darkened by clouds of vultures, filling the air with 
the sound of their flapping wings and screeches as they squabbled 
over their prey. 

“We won't come this way another time,” said Annie. “Nobody 
could call this a pleasant drive.” 

“Tm afraid we must,” he answered, “this is the only road to 
the fashionable promenade—everybody comes this way.” 

“Then these disgusting places ought not to be allowed in 
such a prominent place—they ought to occupy some secluded 
out-of-the-way spot ; I think the authorities ought to interfere.” 
“ Neither at home nor here are things arranged exactly as they 
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ought to be—as for interference—in such matters as these we 
dare not interfere with the natives.” 

Weeks and months rolled on. Annie adapted herself with 
marvellous facility to the new order of things, and soon began to 
thoroughly enjoy the luxurious idleness of Indian life—though in 
the one matter she kept to her own rigid rule of right, and so far 
devoted herself to her own husband, and was never once seen 
with the husband of anybody else. Wise folk shook their heads 
and said, “It won’t last long.” 

Occasionally Mr. Majendie took his wife to the court-house, 
especially when there was any curious case on, and that happened 
often. Once a young girl of fourteen was to be tried for the 
attempted murder of her husband. These amiable natives have 
a peculiar way of getting rid of their unfavoured spouses. They 
pound their glass bangles into a very fine powder and mix it with 
their food or drink ; acute inflammation follows, and the ob- 
noxious husband dies. 

In a country where the body must be disposed of a few hours 
after death the sinner is rarely discovered. 

The culprit in the present case was a beautiful young Indian 
girl, she had been practically sold by her parents to a man three 
times her age, whose face looked as though it had been carved 
out of a piece of diseased wood and was all scars and wrinkles 
hideous to behold. Possibly she did not like the position of 
legitimate slave to this repulsive object, and tried to find her way 
out of it ; but she bungled at her work and administered the glass 
in such large pieces that they caused severe laceration of the 
throat ; then followed the arrest of the criminal, who received 
the lightest punishment the law allowed, viz: two years in a 
reformatory. 

While Annie was still enjoying the full delight of Bombay life, 
and her cheeks were still abloom with English roses, her husband 
announced one morning that business called him to Nassar for a 
time. Instead of looking glum at the idea of leaving Bombay 
at the gayest season, she flushed with delight. 

“Tam delighted to go,” she exclaimed, “for then I shall see 
Mrs. Berry again.” 

Their preparations were soon made, and she went onward to 
meet her fate in all unconscious blindness. 

Colonel and Mrs. Berry met them at the station. The sprightly 
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little woman took possession of the Majendies and their belong- 
ings at once, and issued her orders with prompt decision. 

“No,” she exclaimed, “ you are not going to an hotel; you're 
going to take up your quarters at our bungalow—you know I 
always have my way.” 

But in this case she did not have her way, as the Majendies 
had already sent forward their servants and secured a bungalow 
for their brief occupation. However, Mrs. Berry had already 
organised a large dinner party for their first evening at Nassar, 
whereto all the distinguished people in the neighbourhood had 
been invited in honour of the newarrivals; the fresh bloom- 
ing beauty of Mrs. Majendie was generally appreciated and 
admired, even by those jaded fair ones who from a long residence 
in this hostile climate had lost their complexions and developed 
livers. 

All went merry as marriage bells, rippling laughter and 
sparkling repartee, like the effervescing of champagne, made 
the hours fly, and it was nearly midnight when the party 
separated. 

The next morning Mrs. Berry heard that Mrs. Majendie had 
been taken alarmingly ill soon after reaching home. Doctors 
and all the available skill in the neighbourhood had _ been 
hurriedly summoned and remained in attendance all the night, 
and their reports caused grievous anxiety to the distracted 
husband. 

Mrs. Berry sent at nine o’clock in the morning to inquire; the 
answer was that “there was a change for the better—her condition 
had improved.” 

“JT dare say there is no real cause for anxiety,” thought Mrs. 
Berry with that equanimity with which we usually regard our 
friends’ afflictions ; “ being Christmas Day I must go to church; 
I'll look in and see dear Mrs. Majendie on my way home.” 

Though no longer racked with pain, yet Annie Majendie was 
too exhausted to move, almost too exhausted to speak; her 
husband, who never for a single moment left her bedside, seeing 
her lips move, bent over her; her voice was low, scarcely above 
her breath, but Ze heard every word clear as from a trumpet. 

“ How long have I been ill ?” she murmured. 


“Only a few hours, darling ; in a few more I hope you will be 
well.” 
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She turned her head restlessly from side to side, and her fingers 
picked nervously at the coverlet. 

“It is Christmas Day,” she continued, unconsciously murmur- 
ing; “I can see the snow—all the world is white—white every- 
where—and the church bells are ringing—no—not ringing—they 
are tolling—tolling for me—Oh! don’t let me go—don’t—I am 
so happy——” After a brief pause from sheer exhaustion the 
lips moved again—“ I’ve been telling Margaret my dream—she— 
believes xow.” 

On leaving church Mrs. Berry drove straight to the Majendies’ 
bungalow. At the entrance she met the Puttawalla with a letter 
in his hand; he was going to her house to deliver it to her. She 
glanced quickly at the man’s face, but she read nothing there; 
all was a blank. She tore the letter open and all the colour 
left her face—Mrs. Majendie had passed away at 11 o'clock, 
and the Puttawalla was already delivering invitations to the 
funeral, which was to take place that evening at 8 o’clock! 

Inexpressibly shocked, Mrs. Berry proceeded to the house to 
take a last look at the friend—so lately won, so early lost. It 
was scarcely an hour since she had been pronounced “dead” ; 
yet already the arrangements were made for her burial that 
evening! The bereaved husband was in no state to look after 
the melancholy details; that task was kindly undertaken by the 
doctor in attendance. 

Mrs. Berry bent over the beautiful dead and kissed her, and 
shivered as she did so—not from cold. 

“There is no sign of death here—hdow warm she is,” whispered 
Mrs. Berry to the physician who stood beside her. “Are you 
sure—are you quite sure she is really dead? Is there no shadow 
of a doubt ?” 

“None,” he answered. 

Mrs. Berry’s eyes lingered on the fair face. 

“She looks as though she was only sleeping—why hurry ?— 
wait, do wait till to-morrow.” 

“ Impossible,” he answered, seeming annoyed that anyone 
should for a moment question their professional decision ; “these 
melancholy affairs are settled by law and by necessity.” 

The doctors could not quite agree as to the cause of death. 
One attributed it to “cholera”; another suggested she was 
poisoned by partaking of unwholesome fish or some kind of food 
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cooked in unclean copper utensils ; and the “ post mortem ” which 
took place within two hours of the death decided that she died 
from inflammation resulting from poison, though “ how adminis- 
tered there was no evidence to show.” 

The sad death of their beautiful young visitor created a great 
feeling in the district, and at the hour of burial the ground was 
filled with a sympathetic crowd. Mr. Majendie followed in a 
dazed condition of mind—even yet he could scarcely realize the 
blow that fallen with such fatal suddenness upon him. 

He knew that he was following his darling Annie to the 
grave; yet he had a vague sort of feeling that she was by his 
side, an impalpable shadow, but still Annie—mute and invisible 
to all the world beside. Perhaps he was unconsciously haunted 
by the shadow of that dream which she had told him on that 
bright sunny day. When he lifted his dazed eyes and looked 
round, a flash of light fell upon his memory. He knew that 
scene! there was the quaint little church on the hill-side—the 
low stone wall—the solitary palm-tree—and her grave within 
its shadow! “Her dream—her dream,’ he murmured, and 
rushed home and examined her sketch of the scene which had 


so impressed her. It was the same in every feature as that 
which he had just left! Truly as our Shakespeare has it: 
“There are more things in heaven and earth than are dreamt of 
in our philosophy ! ” 





A STORY OF THE PEOPLE'S PALACE. 


H Story of the People’s Palace. 
BY LADY VIRGINIA SANDARS, 


Author of ‘‘ A Bitter Repentance.” 


CHAPTER IL. 


ONE balmy summer evening, when the sun was setting in such 
visible glory as tended to brighten the great city of London 
into unwonted cheerfulness, including, even the narrow and 
squalid regions lying behind the great thoroughfares of Bethnal 
Green and Whitechapel, a group of girls, whose occupation was 
that of match-box making, were standing at the corner of a 
street leading to the Mile End Road. 

Being Saturday, their daily toil was ended, and would not be 
renewed till Monday morning. In well-earned idleness they 
were chattering amongst themselves, and chaffing their male 
acquaintance, who were lounging and smoking their pipes in the 
vicinity of the opposite public house. 

An unkempt, slatternly lot were these young women, their 
lack of beauty unredeemed by any picturesqueness of appear- 
ance, their dull countenances unbrightened by any ray of 
intelligence, testifying to the immortal, but yet unawakened souls 
dwelling within these rough exteriors. 

At the present moment they were enjoying relaxation from 
labour, and the soft evening air, with the same passive apprecia- 
tion as might some over-worked animal. 

Most of these girls could read and write but imperfectly, for 
it is easy to cheat the school-board, when young hands are 
required to aid in keeping the wolf from the door. 

Few if any of them ever entered a place of worship. Yet, 
Sunday was to them emphatically a day of rest, for they 
remained in bed until an advanced period of the morning, and 
when they rose from their late slumbers, they passed the 
remaining hours of their brief holiday in wandering about the 
strects with their sweethearts, or failing these, with each other. 

Standing a little apart from the group of girls above described, 
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was one however of a somewhat different type, shining like a 
diamond, though an unpolished one, amongst her rougher sister- 
hood. That she was in deep, though disturbed thought, was 
evinc2d by her tightly compressed lips, and the impatient, 
irritable manner, with which she worked the ground with her 
feet. 

This girl was neither better dressed nor more tidily, than her 
companions, but she was singularly handsome. Her raven 
black hair was arranged, not inartistically, in a large knot at the 
back of her head. In front it was cut in the unvarying fashion 
of her class, and hung a short, heavy mass across her low, broad 
forehead. Her features were regular, and her black eyes, 
luminous and splendid, though rather fierce in expression at the 
moment. Her ill-fitting garments, consisting of a faded cotton, 
and a black alpaca jacket, could not conceal the grand propor- 
tions of her figure. But she was pale, her paleness that of one 
habitually confined in close rooms, and occupied in sedentary 
work. 

The positive beauty of the girl, for she might have sat as 
model for a Juno, was marred in the present instance by the 
sullen anger exhibited on her countenance, as, ceasing to work 
her feet, she swayed her hat, much decorated with tawdry 
flowers, to and fro in her hand. Suddenly, she placed it on her 
head, and as if impelled by some quickly-risen resolution, 
prepared to quit her companions, when one of them called out : 

“Well, Meg, then you are fixed not to come to the Palace 
to-night, and hear and see all these grand ladies sing and 
play ?” 

“Tam,” was the short answer. 

“Then you are a stupid!” was the quick rejoinder. 

“May be Iam, Liz. But I have no money to waste in hear- 
ing them and nocare either tosee them! You are so rich, 
Liz,” added Meg ironically, “ you can afford to waste money!” 

“ Aye, but Meg,” put in a voice of singular sweetness, “you 
don't know how beautiful the Palace is. And the ladies will all 
be in white like the angels. It will be just like Heaven, I’m 
thinking, to see them and hear them.” 

These words were spoken by a remarkably plain girl, who 
dwelt in the room with Meg. 

Both were without family ties. Meg’s father had married 
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again, and he having a numerous second family, she had one 
day walked out of the house, and set up for herself with Bess, a 
waif from the workhouse, to whom she had taught her own trade 
with infinite kindness and patience. 

Being little of stature, Bess had been hitherto concealed from 
sight amongst her taller companions, but she now approached 
Meg, who looked kindly down upon her, though she said a little 
scornfully : 

“These ladies are like angels, Bess, are they? In what do 
they differ from us, except that they wear finer clothes, have 
plenty to eat, and fewer temptations? Aye! and I’ve heard tell 
that with all their fair seeming, some of them are naught better 
than those they preach to.” 

“T know, who should know better? how good you are, Meg, 
and you so handsome. But why are you so hard lately ?” 

“One needs be hard in our world, Bess,” replied the other 
sadly. “But I don’t want to quarrel with you, dear, because 
you find pleasure in seeing and hearing these ladies, who you 
say are like angels, only let me be.” 

“One of them anyways is an angel, Meg, and was right good 
to me when I wasin Hospital. I’ve asked you oft times to 
come with me to her evening school where she teaches and 
speaks so sweetly to us poor girls.” 

“Ah! Bess, you are bit with the new craze of learning. I 
don’t want to be taught by this Fairy Princess! as some of you 
call her. I’ve done well enough without her teaching. I want 
none of their palaver. It’s easy preaching when you have 
nothing else to do.” 

Meg spoke with concentrated bitterness, and then moved 
quickly away as a man standing opposite crossed over to speak 
to her. Before however she could get out of hearing, one of the 
other girls called out mockingly : 

“You had best not be so high and mighty, Meg, for I heard 
tell Jim Gordon is always employed by the Committee 
gentlemen on concert nights.” 

Without turning her head, Meg stopped for a moment and 
stamped her feet angrily. on the ground, then she walked on 
impetuously with long swinging steps and savage grace. 

Ah! she had no need to be told that Jim worked at the 
Palace on concert nights. She knew all Jim Gordon’s move- 
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ments, for she loved him—had loved him for three years with all 
the strength of her passionate, undisciplined nature. 

This great love had saved the girl from every temptation to 
which her unusual beauty might otherwise have exposed her, 
That Jim had once returned her love, though now he no longer 
cared for her, she felt sure. But latterly he seemed even to be 
ashamed to be seen in her company, for it was so long since he 
had offered to take her for a walk. 

Why—why had he ever loved her if this was to be the end? 
He had been so kind to her, when Bess was laid up in the 
Hospital, he had even lent her money, and when she repaid him 
the loan, how her heart had throbbed with pleasure, as holding 
her hand in his, he said with such tender admiration : 

“You are as honest as you are beautiful, Meg, and when I 
can make a home for you I shall ask you to be my wife.” 

With what renewed courage Meg worked after this. If ever 
she felt weary or disheartened, she would whisper her lover's 
words softly to herself. As a miser treasures his gold, so she 
treasured them. They were as sunshine in her joyless 
existence. 

How Meg hated the People’s Palace, which had been opened 
a short time before by the Queen, and how she hated the 
clubs inaugurated for the benefit of her male acquaintance, but 
above all how she hated her, who was called the Fairy Princess, 
who with other ladies had suddenly appeared in these darker 
regions of the Great City with the kindly purpose of interesting 
themselves in their less happy sisterhood. But she had also 
another reason for struggling against the influence slowly, but 
surely, permeating the neighbourhood in which she dwelt. For 
ever since, Jim had worked for the Fairy Princess, his love for 
Meg had gradually cooled. 

And who was this Fairy Princess who filled the girl’s heart 
with hate and jealousy? No other than the Lady Eva 
Douglas, who, unaware of Meg’s feelings, much less their cause, 
had made many efforts to win her confidence and tame a spirit 
apparently so untameable, but in vain, for the girl had discovered 
that it was Jim Gordon, her own Jim, who was the originator of 
the romantic cognomen given to Lady Eva. How Meg made 
mock of this fanciful name! but not in her former lover’s 
presence, for with all her love, she held him a little in awe. 
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He was undoubtedly above her in the social scale, for he had 
taken considerable pains with his education, having read and 
studied books the very existence of which were unknown to 
Meg. 

Though Meg had stated the contrary, she had every inten- 
tion of being present at the concert, but she wished to go alone 
and place herself in some obscure corner where she might escape 
notice. 

Arrived at the squalid lodging where she and Bess lived, she 
impetuously opened the door of their little room, and then stood 
still for a moment looking moodily around. 

What a chaos the room presented! Inthe morning she had 
taken home to her employer the produce of a week’s toil, con- 
sisting of several dozen gross of match-boxes, for each gross, a 
hundred-and-forty-four boxes, she received tenpence-halfpenny, 
and only too glad had she been to obtain this miserable remu- 
neration, for work had been slack lately, and Bess had been weak 
and ailing. 

Kicking her way impatiently through the odds and ends of 
paper, torn labels, and broken match-boxes, littering the floor, 
she cleared away the slips of wood, brushes and paste-pots 
encumbering her solitary table, and proceeded to begin her 
toilette. 

For a moment she stood, in her ragged underskirt, lost in 
thought, considering which of two dresses she should wear. 

Finally the decision was arrived at, and opening a cupboard 
containing property of a very heterogenous nature, she extracted 
therefrom a bright green cotton skirt, a crimson velvet jacket 
trimmed with tarnished gold braid and fringe, and a large hat 
to match; on the latter the girl pinned a dirty white feather, 
Having arrayed herself in these garments, she took a hasty 
survey of herself in the dingy little looking-glass hanging near 
her bed. As she did so a smile of satisfaction passed over her 
handsome face. She had the pleasing assurance she looked 
her best. Nor was she wrong in her self-appreciation, for 
tawdry and incongruous as was her appearance, it was highly 
picturesque. 

Feeling in better spirits than she had felt for some time, 
for what woman does not experience a certain elation when 
she considers she has made a successful toilette? Meg moved 
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swiftly towards the People’s Palace. Here everything was bustle 
and excitement ; flags were flying and workmen rushing about 
in all directions. 

Meg had never been in the Palace before, and as she walked 
up the great hail, with her usual swinging gait and independence 
of manner, there suddenly stole over her a feeling of unwonted 
timidity, all she saw was so much grander and more beautiful than 
she had anticipated. 

Desirous to avoid observation, yet anxious to get as near as 
possible to the orchestra, she moved nervously on. She had the 
uncomfortable consciousness she was attracting attention, and 
indeed her tall figure and remarkable dress could not fail to 
draw many eyes upon her, and it was with a sense of infinite 
relief she finally crept into a seat close to the orchestra, when 
placing her arms on the chair in front of her, she fixed her 
great black eyes with immovable tenacity in the direction of a 
small door near the performers’ platform. She was watching 
for Jim Gordon. She knew he was in attendance somewhere. 
But would he see her? and if he did, would he speak to her or 
notice her ? 

If he did not she felt as if she could kill herself, for no longer 
could she bear the torture of disappointed love and hope which 
was hardening her nature and embittering her life. In the old 
days he had admired her in the dress she now wore. Perhaps 
it would evoke the remembrance of those days, and the mutual 
love by which they were then bound together. 

Hot tears gathered in the girl’s eyes as she sadly reflected on 
that happy past, on those joyous hopes which, for her, had had 
no fruition. But her tears were suddenly dried up and driven 
back to her heart, while she clutched the chair on which her 
arms reposed with such violence that it shook beneath her hand, 
causing its occupant to turn rather savagely round and enquire 
what ailed her. 

She made no response; her glittering eyes were fixed with 
wild intensity on a door close to the platform which had just 
been opened, and from whence issued one of the prettiest and 
daintiest dressed ladies that could well be imagined. 

She was attired in white silk and wore a blue scarf across her 
shoulders, and a bow to match in her hair, which shone like 
gcld. 
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A burst of applause re-echoed through the hall as this fair 
apparition bowed gracefully to the audience. Meg positively 
gasped for breath at sight of Lady Eva, while a pang of insane 
jealousy shot through her heart, for though she had often seen 
the Fairy Princess before, never had she appeared such a dream 
of loveliness as to-night, and as Meg gazed enviously upon her, 
something whispered to the poor girl that in comparison with this 
graceful lady’s attire her own dress was ugly and coarse in the 
extreme, and instinctively realising the contrast they presented 
she felt to hate Lady Eva and the whole class to which she 
belonged with the bitterest most unreasoning hatred. 

A gentleman, Mr. Dallison by name, well known to Meg and 
universally respected in the neighbourhood for the active in- 
terest he took in its welfare, accompanied the fair object of 
her mad jealousy, and such a happy smile of mutual under- 
standing lit up the countenances of both as might have revealed 
its own tale, could the jaundiced eye of jealousy have discerned 
it. Suddenly Lady Eva turned from Mr. Dallison and looked 
round as though in search of someone, and Meg’s heart gave a 
great leap as Jim Gordon appeared through the doorway, carry- 
ing, with proud carefulness, the Fairy Princess’s violin. 

But could this really be Jim. So spruce and smart, dressed in 
broadcloth like any gentleman, with a blue bow in his button- 
hole, and with his face clean shaven, nothing left except a trim 
moustache cut on the exact pattern of Mr. Dallison’s. Meg liked 
him better with his former luxuriant beard and in his brave 
working clothes. Yet how handsome he looked just, just—like a 
gentleman! Would he even condescend so much as to look a 
her, much less come and speak to her? 

“Jim, Jim!” she exclaimed, half aloud, with mingled pride 
and dismay at his altered appearance. They were so close to 
each other she could almost have touched him, but he was too 
deeply engaged to either hear or see poor Meg, and in despera- 
tion, determined that he should, she sprang from her chair and, 
standing erect and visible to all, nodded several times to him 
with vehement excitement, wholly regardless of the crowd 
surrounding her. 

The little commotion occasioned by her impulsive action, 
caused her former admirer to look round. As the recognition 
she so ardently desired took place, her eyes sparkled with love, 
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triumph and hope, all of which died out, leaving nothing but 
blank despair, when, flushing with shame at her public claim on 
his attention, he turned his head quickly away, without onc 
answering sign. 

At the same moment Lady Eva, having with smiling thanks 
taken the violin from his hands, mounted on to the platform, 
followed by a bevy of white-robed young ladies, and the concert 
commenced. 

The terrible discord raging in Meg’s bosom, wholly prevented 
her from paying the slightest heed to the music, notwithstanding 
she was preternaturally conscious of Lady Eva’s presence and 
also of Jim’s, though he, fearful of her further notice, remained, 
during the concert, partially concealed behind a pillar. There 
were no tears in Meg’s eyes now; they were burning, searing her 
heart with pain intolerable, but she would not leave the hall until 
the music was over. She wished to give herself and the man 
she loved one more chance. It might be that when these great 
ladies were gone he would no longer be ashamed to claim her 
acquaintance. Perhaps he might even explain his cruel conduct 
by saying he had not really seen her. 

Buoyed up with this sanguine reflection, she never stirred until 
the concert was over, then, mingling with the crowd, she made her 
way to the door, determined to wait for Jim’s appearance. 

It was some time before he arrived, and a cold fear stole over 
her that he might have left by some other exit ; but no, she was 
quickly gladdened by the sight of his comely head, towering above 
the crowd, and she pressed forward, with several others towards 
the door from whence were issuing Lady Eva and the other ladies 
who had been with such kindly goodwill exerting their musical 
talents for those whose amusements are far and few between. 

They were preceded by Mr. Dallison and Jim Gordon, who 
were endeavouring to make a passage for them, and the zealous 
young carpenter, not observing Meg, pushed her with scant 
ceremony to one side. She gave a pained little cry, causing him 
to look up, when he said hurriedly. 

“Beg pardon, Meg, but we must make room for the ladies.” 

“TI won’t move !” she replied, fiercely, planting herself right 
in front of him. Then in a softer voice she said: 

“Why are you ashamed to notice me, Jim?” 

“For heaven’s sake, Meg, don’t make a row!” he replied, 
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casting an anxious look backward at the group of ladies 
standing on the steps. “Please stand aside,” he whispered, 
imploringly. “The ladies must pass!” 

“TI don’t care ¢hat for your ladies,” she answered, snapping her 
fingers in the air contemptuously ; “and I won’t move until you 
have answered me,” she added, sternly. 

Fortunately for the young man, Mr. Dallison came forward to 
see what had occurred, and recognising Meg, of whose story he 
knew something and guessed more, he said, kindly : 

“ Why, Meg, so you have honoured our concert. This is a 
step in the right direction.” 

Meg’s audacity cooled and softened beneath Mr. Dallison’s 
genial address, but the defiant expression returned to her coun- 
tenance, marring its beauty, as Lady Eva, who stood near Mr. 
Dallison, observed gently : 

“I was indeed glad to see you in the Palace this evening, Meg, 
and I hope the day is not distant when you will invite me to 
pay you and Bessa visit. I trust she is getting stronger ?” 

“T can take care of Bess without others meddling in our 
affairs. Our home is not fit for the likes of you,” replied Meg, 
roughly. Then turning abruptly away, she mingled once more 
with the crowd. But still, from a distance, she watched Jim’s 
movements, feeding her insane jealousy by observing how 
carefully he held Lady Eva’s white dress as she entered the 
carriage, and only when it had driven away did he unconsciously 
move on and approach the spot where Meg stood. 

It was very dark, and he would have passed her by had she 
not seized hold of his sleeve, saying in a sad, penitent voice: 

“ Jim, won’t you speak to me ?” 

He started, and roughly shook her hand off, saying, coldly : 

“You did your best to disgrace yourself and me to-night. 
What do you want now, Meg? You ought to be ashamed 
of yourself for speaking to Lady Eva as you did just now.” 

“Oh, Jim, don’t speak so cruel. Hear what I have to say. 
Walk home a bit with me,” she replied humbly. 

“Walk home with you,” he repeated scornfully, “the ve 
figure youare! No, thank you!” 

No sooner had the young man made this cutting remark, than 
his conscience reproached him, but it was too late; the expres- 
sion of Meg’s whole face changed. Could she have heard 
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aright ? The gaudy figure she was! Why,this was the very 
dress in which he used so to admire her. Her heart swelled with 
indignation at his humiliating words. During the last few 
moments, when she had been waiting for him, she had 
experienced both shame and sorrow for the way she had spoken 
to Lady Eva, but now all her better feelings were scattered to 
the winds by his galling speech, and with bitter irony and 
impassioned vehemence, she exclaimed : 

“You did not always think as you do now. But I see what it 
is, Mr. Gordon, all the grand company you keep has turned your 
head and spoilt your heart. Because I don’t weara white silk 
gown, and scrape and squeak on a fiddle, I’m not fit to be seen 
with such a fine gentleman as Mr. Gordon, who, of course, 
expects to find his wife amongst these fine ladies. Ah! Ah! 
it’s the ‘Fairy Princess’ who has stolen your heart from me. 
Yes—stolen !” almost shrieked the girl, “and I hate her—hate 
her!” she repeated, wildly. “And I—I—no, I can’t hate you, 
Jim, but I despise you for being ashamed to speak to me 
to-night, and oh! I wish I was dead!” Here her voice broke, 
and asob escaped from her ; but Ze should not see her tears, and 
turning from him she moved rapidly out of sight, leaving 
her quondam lover neither time for reply or extenuation. 

Arrived at her own home, she dashed the door open, and 
without one glance at the now orderly appearance of the room, 
or at the bed where Bess lay, who she believed to be not yet re- 
turned from the concert. Meg tore off her hat and, flinging it on 
the floor, trampled it under her feet. Then divesting herself of 
the red jacket, which had not only failed in accomplishing the 
purpose for which it had been worn, but had, moreover, elicited 
Jim’s galling and contemptuous condemnation, she tore it into 
shreds, and ground the fragments into the floor with the wildest 
despair and fury. Finally, having scraped the wreckage to- 
gether, and, the fire being extinguished, she took a match, and 
setting her holiday gear alight, drearily watched it slowly 
consuming away. 

When, like her love, nought remained but its ashes, poor Meg 
flung herself on the ground, and sobbed with such unrestrained 
violence as must have aroused Bess, had she not been lying more 
in the deadly stupor of swiftly-approaching disease than in the 
peaceful repose of healthful slumber. 
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CHAPTER IL. 


JIM GORDON’s opinion of his being superior to Meg had been a 
gradually increasing sentiment. But when Meg turned on her heel 
after so passionately upbraiding the young carpenter, few people 
could have felt more crestfallen than he did. Not only from the 
effects of the scorn she had so unsparingly hurled at him, but from 
the uncomfortable consciousness that it was deserved. For a 
moment he thought of pursuing the justly indignant girl, and 
craving her forgiveness, for though his love was deadened by 
vanity, it was not so wholly extinct as she imagined. But to 
pursue Meg would bea humiliating acknowledgment that her 
words had deeply stung him, by revealing that her jealous love 
had penetrated his secret. But though he well knew that if this 
secret were discovered he would incur the ridicule of all his 
associates, he could not overcome the infatuation with which his 
kind patroness had inspired him. It is but fair to say that when 
Lady Eva had first appeared in the neighbourhood, Jim had 
been zealous in his endeavour to induce Meg to place herself 
within reach of the “Fairy Princess’s” instruction. But the 
girl’s jealousy had been instantly fired by his praises of Lady 
Eva, and his constant fault-finding with herself. Many were 
the quarrels they had had on the subject, until, wearied by her 
jealousy, and wrapped up in his own sense of superiority, they 
became wholly sundered, with one great difference—that while 
the girl never ceased to think of him, he rarely gave her a 
thought ; or, if he did, it was with feelings of annoyance and 
shame, which reached a culminating point on the night of 
the concert. That she should have asserted any claim to his 
attention in Lady Eva’s presence was intolerable to his pride. 

But somehow, as he walked slowly home, in the stillness of 
the summer’s night, with Meg’s words of contempt still ringing 
in his ears, he felt by no means so self-satisfied as usual, for 
conscience whispered that he had been both hard and cruel 
towards one who had loved him so well, and whose love 
he had returned, until smitten with a madness which was 
endangering his own happiness as well as hers. 

But, notwithstanding the bitter hatred Meg nourished against 
Lady Eva, there was, could they have read each others’ hearts, 
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a subtle bond existing between them. Both loved with equal 
truth and constancy, and both had been, though from different 
causes, unhappy in their love. When Lady Eva informed her 
brother, who previous to her coming of age had been her 
guardian, that she was engaged to be married to a City merchant’s 
son, he observed coldly : 

“As you are aware, Eva, I have always had a prejudice 
against this craze for ‘fashionable slumming, which has deve- 
loped itself amongst young ladies of the present day, termed by 
them philanthropic work. I have seen all along what would be 
the result of your independent action, but you are your own 
mistress and I have no power to control you in any way. But 
remember in marrying Mr. Dallison, who I daresay is a very good 
sort of person, you forfeit your position in Society, and lose your 
brother. For I shall never give my countenance to such an 
alliance.” 

But her determination was made. Mr. Dallison was in every 
way worthy of her affection, and perhaps when the Duke saw 
she was resolved he might relent. 

Mr. Dallison and Lady Eva had been tnrown together during 
the progress of the good works in which they had been mutually 
engaged. Philanthropy does not exclude other thoughts and 
feelings, when the philanthropists are young and in sympathy. 

No two people could be better suited to each other. Their 
love, while it lightened their labours, increased their desire to 
lighten the lives of their less fortunate brethren. 

But notwitnstanding their mutual attachment, Mr. Dallison 
advocated their waiting a year before taking the irrevocable 
step of matrimony, saying, “I know you will be much happier 
if your brother gives his approval to our union.” 

For the Duke’s approval they might have waited for ever, had 
it not been for a most unexpected event. He wentto America, 
and there, as so many have done before him, fell a victim to 
the fascination of one of its many seductive daughters. Terrible 
to relate, this lady was of no particular family, indeed it was 
whispered that her father was a wholesale dealer in hardware. 

Be this as it may, the Duke married in haste, and then wrote 
to his sister, apprizing her of the interesting fact, and saying, he 
hoped she would appreciate her new sister as much as he was 
prepared to like Mr. Dallison. 
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It was a few days after the reception of this letter that Lady 
Eva and Mr. Dallison were sitting together discussing the astound- 
ing news it contained, and every obstacle being now removed to 
their speedy union, were joyously making arrangements for the 
future. 

The Duke’s letter had been followed by atelegram, request- 
ing his sister’s and Mr. Dallison’s immediate presence at the 
family seat, to greet his lovely American bride. 

“T am sorry to be obliged to leave so suddenly,” observed 
Lady Eva, “for I have set my heart on overcoming that poor 
match-box girl’s dislike to me. The origin of which I cannot 
divine.” 

A faint smile passed over Mr. Dallison’s face as he replied, 
“She is jealous of you, Eva.” 

“Jealous!” she repeated. “ What can you mean ¢” 

In a very few words he retailed poor Meg’s little romance. 
Her engagement to Jim Gordon, and his subsequent desertion of 
the poor girl, all of which was known to Mr. Dallison. “It is 
you, who, with your soft manner and winning ways, have turned 
his head, Eva. Jim is undoubtedly a clever fellow, but vain 
and full of self-esteem. Meg is much the finer character of the 
two. But she is utterly untamed, and ignorant as a savage, and 
her determination to so remain has widened the breach between 
them. Her former admirer has become such a fine gentleman, 
that like your brother, who once considered your marriage with 
me would bring indelible disgrace on his noble name, Jim 
believes he would lose caste by marrying poor Meg, who is 
breaking her heart about him. It is for you to heal the breach 
between those two.” 

Lady Eva opened her blue eyes in widest astonishment at 
Mr. Dallison’s revelation, but if she had any doubt as to its 
truth, it was dispelled when, previous to her departure, having 
announced her approaching marriage to the young carpenter, 
he, to her dismay, turned deadly white and remained speechless. 
With the sweet tact which characterised her every action without 
appearing to observe his emotion, she spoke to him of his future, 
of his engagement to Meg, and her own desire to become ac- 
quainted with his future wife immediately on her return, saying 
gently : 

“Tam told she is as honest and good as she is beautiful. You 
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are a fortunate man, Jim,” she added, holding out her hand with 
grave dignity. 

He barely touched it, and had no words at command where- 
with to answer the gracious lady who addressed him so kindly. 
Before he could recover himself, the vision he worshipped had 
disappeared, but her last words had awakened a sleeping chord in 
his breast, for they were the very same he had himself addressed 
to Meg in the early days of their courtship. 

They had met but once since their last stormy parting, when 
she evidently wished to avoid his notice, for she hurried past him 
and rapidly crossed the street. It was clear she considered 
everything at an end between them. He was nettled at her 
thus taking the initiative, but the glamour of his past infatuation 
was not yet sufficiently dispelled to cause him to take her be- 
haviour truly to heart, and soon after this he was employed by 
Mr. Dallison on some work at his country residence, and thus 
remained in ignorance of those events which took place after his 
departure from London. 

But how fared it with Meg during this time ? 

When, after returning from the People’s Palace, her tears at 
last ceased to flow, she made no pretence of going to bed, but 
remained on the hard floor, where in her passionate grief she had 
cast herself, while the wildest thoughts flitted to and fro in 
her brain. Finally she came to the conclusion this world was no 
longer large enough for the extent of her misery, and that 
without Jim’s love life was worthless. Meg’s ideas on the 
subject of religion were of the haziest, and she had no belief in 
the glories of that New Jerusalem in which Bess, who was a 
chapel goer, placed implicit credence. 

But Meg wanted to be at rest, to be relieved of her own 
individual self, that self which had become an intolerable burden 
to her since Jim had proved faithless, and of which in conse- 
quence she was determined to be rid. 

The more she dwelt on his conduct, the more resolute became 
her determination. And before the early summer dawn ap- 
peared, she rose from her uneasy couch and moved stealthily to 
the door. As she glanced towards the bed where Bess lay, a 
spasm of remorse at the thought of forsaking her friend con- 
tracted her features; but it had no power to weaken her now 
fixed resolve. 
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She intended to make her way to the nearest bridge spanning 
the river, and there, by one fatal leap, end both her life and 
sorrows for ever. But she must be quick, ere the great city 
awoke to the turmoil of existence. 

Noiselessly she opened the door and looked searchingly up 
and down the street, in which she had so long dwelt. The moon 
was shining brightly, displaying all its squalor and wretched- 
ness, but this did not strike Meg, for long habit had accustomed 
her to its miserable aspect. But as she remained motionless for 
a moment on the threshold, she was suddenly overcome by a 
feeling of intense self-commiseration, and a wistful look crept 
into her dark eyes, as she reflected she was leaving scenes so 
familiar for ever. 

Ah! how happy all those beautifully dressed ladies at the 
concert seemed to be! Why was her fate so different ? 

Meg’s had not indeed been a very joyous life, but before the 
“Fairy Princess” had come to trouble her, there had been 
some bright days in it, and now, the remembrance of those red 
letter days came uppermost, and a shudder convulsed her frame 
as she thought of the black, swift river to which she was 
hurrying, and the cold, unknown darkness which would follow 
her fatal plunge. Would it really bring rest? If Bess was right 
there was a world of fire and torture, as well as of bliss, awaiting 
us hereafter, and one or the other must, she affirmed, be the 
portion of every human being. A smile of fine incredulity 
passed over Meg’s face, as she murmured, “ Poor Bess.” Then 
her fevered thoughts took another turn, in imagination she saw 
herself as in happier days, hurrying from home, in joyful anti- 
cipation of meeting her lover, and buoyed up with this hope, 
singing merrily, though burdened with that weekly cargo of 
match boxes, which she was carrying home to her employers, 
and additionally weighted with the product of Bess’s labour, who 
was too feeble to undertake the long walk which Meg’s splendid 
physique made light of. Ah! who would care for Bess’s feeble- 
ness now? Who would carry her burdens in the future? Meg 
started, had she spoken these words herself? ringing so clear 
and reprovingly in her ears, or had some one else uttered them ? 
She shook herself impatiently, and made a step forward. But 
the merciful voice of conscience would not be stifled, and con- 
tinued with reproving force. “ Poor Bess!” so much more alone 
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and dependent than yourself, who hardly dares move from home 
for fear of encountering ridicule, and contempt. How can you 
desert her ? 

Meg clasped her hands to her head distractedly, exclaiming 
aloud, “ Never—never, Bess—Bess, I have tried to forget you, 
and I can’t—I can’t!” then with the impetuosity which marked 
all her actions, she rushed back into the room, and falling on 
her knees beside the bed, called out loudly, “Wake up, Bess, 
wake up, and tell me that you love me, have need of me, that I 
have some one to live for! Because Jim has forsaken me and 
my heart is breaking, I was going to kill myself, but I can’t 
desert you.” | 

Meg’s words poured forth in a rapid torrent, and in the ex- 
citement of the moment she shook her sleeping friend violently 
by the arm, reiterating, “ Wake up, Bess, wake up!” 

But still no response was given to her passionate appeal. 
Astonished at this silence, she peered down into Bess’s face, and 
then to her horror observed it was deeply flushed, while her 
breathing was hard and laboured. 

In an instant all her more selfish sorrow was absorbed in 
intense anxiety for her friend. Quickly she recalled to mind, 
that for many days she had been complaining of headache, and 
that there had been a case of small-pox in their street. Could 
it be possible that Bess was sickening for this malady? No fear 
of infection for herself, or of the dishiguring effects of this loath- 
some disease crossed Meg’s generous mind, only a huge gladness— 
a deep gratitude pervaded herwhole being—that some mysterious 
influence had prevented her deserting her little friend. And 
how much deeper was this gratitude, when a few days later, 
Bess, now a disfigured mass of humanity, from which every one 
shrunk with fear, but whom Meg never forsook for one moment, 
passed away in joyful expectation that the golden gates of the 
New Jerusalem were thrown open for her admittance. 

But though her life was now more desolate than ever, all idea 
of self-destruction had deserted Meg, for previous to an ever- 
lasting farewell, Bess had spoken earnest and solemn words 
which had taken deep root. 

And as on the day of the funeral, she sat in the window 
holding her departed companion’s Bible in her hand, the contents 
of which she could only with difficulty decipher, but containing 
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as she was aware, all that mysterious knowledge which had 
contributed to make Bess so resigned and happy to her hard 
lot, a calm, hitherto unknown, stole over Meg, while the first 
glimmering of faith in a brighter, happier world arose in her 
hitherto darkened soul. Sooner than she thought, was her new- 
born faith to be put on trial, for the sound of voices, coupled with 
an enquiry for herself, arrested Meg’s attention, and looking out 
of the window, she recognised the enquirer to be Lady Eva. 

In an instant the expression of the girl’s face underwent an 
extraordinary change. It was positively convulsed by the dark 
passions portrayed thereon. The Bible, open at the last chapter 
of Revelations, dropt from her hand, and she sprang to her feet, 
her eyes flashing with anger. Then she smiled a wicked smile. 
Her hour of triumph had arrived; revenge was in her hand, 
This beautiful lady, who had stolen Jim’s heart from her, had 
come to visit her poor home. Evidently Lady Eva was in 
ignorance that death, in one of its most repulsive forms, had 
passed through the house, or she would not thus imperil her 
life and beauty. Meg laughed hysterically. Ah! this delicate 
lady, with her guiles and her smiles, should breath the poisoned 
air, should catch the horrid disorder. Then what would remain 
of that beauty which had bewitched Jim, and been the origin of 
Meg’s bitterest sorrow ? 

All these bad, savage thoughts, swept across her mind like 
lightning, during the moment it took her to reach the door and 
face Lady Eva, when she said shortly—almost insolently : 

“You wish to see me ; you can come in.” 

Meg’s manner was uncivil, but still she gave admittance ; and 
pleasantly surprised, Lady Eva said softly : 

“Thank you. This is my first visit since my return, I hope 
your friend Bess is getting stronger, I am so anxious to see her 
again.” 

As the name of Bess passed Lady Eva’s lips, Meg clasped 
her hands convulsively to her heart. Could Bess from her home 
of happiness above, know of the murderous thoughts she enter- 
tained? If she perpetrated the awful deed to which jealousy 
tempted her, could she ever hope to see Bess again? 

Then all the loving advice flowing from her friend’s dying 
lips, came back to memory, and with it a desperate horror of 
herself and of the awful intentions she had momentarily 
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harboured. Suddenly she threw out her arms, and thrust the 
astonished Lady Eva from the door, exclaiming : 

“ Back, back, you must not enter! Bess is dead of small-pox, 
and another girl is ill above.” 

Lady Eva’s chance had come, and she was aware of it. Now 
or never was her opportunity of winning Meg’s confidence. 
With calm fearlessness she replied : 

“My poor girl, how I grieve for you. I am more than ever 
glad I came to-day.” Then, gently placing Meg aside, she 
quickly passed her and stood inside the house. 

Overcome with shame and remorse, as well as struck with 
admiration of such courage, for we admire in others the qualities 
we possess ourselves, the girl was compelled to follow, and for a 
moment the two women, presenting so strange a contrast, re- 
mained silent. Lady Eva, who was filled with compassion as 
she noted the destitution of the room, and Meg’s thin, altered 
face, was the first to speak. 

“You see I have no fear of infection, for I have been 
vaccinated ; but if you have not, you ought to be.” 

“No, I won't,” she answered doggedly, “I want to catch the 
small-pox, I would like to die as poor Bess did, only I’m bad 
and wicked, and should go to Hell, and she’s in Heaven.” 

Inexpressibly shocked, but having the key to the origin of 
Meg’s unhappy frame of mind, Lady Eva replied gravely : 

“Tt is wrong to talk like this. You have still years of youth 
and happiness before you, and why call yourself wicked? You 
proved yourself both good and honest in warning me that there 
was infectious illness in your house!” 

“ Don’t palaver me, I don’t deserve it!” exclaimed Meg, im- 
petuously ; “I tell you I’m wicked—wicked as the Devil that, 
Bess said, goes about like a roaring lion. I wanted you at first 
to come in, only because I wished you to catch the small-pox, to 
die—no, not to die, but to be disfigured.” 

“You wished me to catch this horrid disorder,” replied Lady 
Eva softly. “I can hardly believe this, Meg.” 

“But I did, I did,” reiterated the girl. 

“Why?” 

“ Because I hated you.” 

“You hated me?” repeated her visitor in a tone of pain. 

Meg detected this and said hurriedly : 
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“But I can't hate you now, you are so brave, but I did, be- 
cause you have such a beautiful face, such a soft voice, and—and 
because you have come between me and Jim Gordon, and made 
him look down on me, as if he had not once loved me—wished 
to make me his wife! ” 

Here poor Meg, utterly exhausted by different emotions, fairly 
broke down, and sinking into a chair, covered her face with her 
hands, and burst into bitter weeping. But what was her amaze- 
ment when she felt Lady Eva's arms encircling her, while her soft 
lips were laid on the girl’s cheek. Tears were in the kind lady’s 
eyes. She did not even inwardly smile at being the object of 
Meg’s jealousy, nor did she dwell on the social difference sepa- 
rating them. 

She could understand Meg, could sympathise with her, and in 
a voice of gentle sympathy, she said : 

“ Poor Meg, I can now quite understand why you hated me. 
For I also love some one with my whole soul, and if I thought I 
had occasion to doubt him, should have endured all those pangs 
of jealousy which have tortured you. Perhaps you have not 
heard that 1 am going to be married to Mr. Dallison next 
week ?” 

Mez started, and uncovering her face gazed at Lady Eva with 
undiszuised joy, saying rapidly : 

“ And you will go from here and let Jim forget you, and—and 
then he will come back to me!” 

“There is no occasion for me to go away, Meg. Jim has 
never really deserted you. And it lies in your own power to bring 
him back for ever.” 

“ How, how!” she exclaimed breathlessly. 

“ Meg, when a man loves a woman truly, his most ardent desire 
is, that she should be cleverer and wiser, as well as handsomer, 
than all other women. This was Jim’s wish for you, and you 
resisted it. Will you not try and improve yourself for his sake, 
so that in future years you may both live together in increasing 
knowledge as well as love?” 

“ Ah, he does not want me, he no longer cares for me,” replied 
Meg sorrowfully. 

“ But he does, Meg; this is my principal reason for coming 
here to-day. He implores to se: you, and I have come to bring 
you to him.” 
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Meg stared in blank bewilderment at her visitor, who continued 
gravely : 

“He tells me you would not speak to him when last you met, 
and dreads he has lost your love completely.” 

“ Thinks he has lost my love,” repeated Meg ecstatically. “ Ah! 
tell him never ; but I feared his taking the infection.” 

“You must come and tell him all this yourself, Meg, for I 
grieve to tell you he cannot come to you, for while working in 
the country he has met with a bad accident, and necds careful 
nursing. Will you be his nurse? if so, I have a cab ready to 
take you to the station.” 

Deadly white was Meg’s face now, but in a moment she re- 
covered herself, and seizing hold of Lady meee hand exclaimed : 
“Take me to him, dear lady, take me at once.” 

But with wise precaution, Lady Eva insisted on her being first 

vaccinated, and she who had now become as wax in the “ Fairy 
Princess's” hands, and who also in the prospect of Jim’s restored 
affection, seta higher value on her own good looks, meekly sub- 
mitted to what, in her despairing resolution to seek death, she had 
obstinately refused to submit. While these two, so strangely 
brought together, sped to the young carpenter’s side, inspired, 
the one by love and the other by womanly sympathy, we can 
explain what had occurred to bring him to his more normal state 
of thought and feelings. 

After leaving London, and when removed from the spell of 
Lady Eva’s presence, he had time to review his whole past con- 
duct. Under the irfluence of salutary reflection, Jim began to 
recover from the infatuation, which had for a time weakened his 
affection for the humble, match-box girl, and fearing he had 
lost hers, he had but one desire, to regain so valuable a 
possession. 

His accident, which was a terrible one, helped ‘to bring him to 
a more complete sense of his past folly. 

It was to Lady Eva, who was in the vicinity where his accident 
occurred, and who had come to see him, that he confided the 
story of his quarrel with Meg, but without revealing its cause, and 
also his ardent desire to see her again and crave her forgiveness. 
Deeply interested, Lady Eva determined to bring Meg to her 
repentant lover’s side before it was too late. But alas ! when they 
arrived, he was wholly unconscious of her presence, and the 
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doctor pronounced his end to be close at hand, for Jim had 
fallen into a leaden torpor, from which it was impossible to rouse 
him. 

All through that night Meg sat by the unconscious man’s bed- 
side, with her eyes fixed in agony upon his worn, haggard face, 
in the wild hope that perchance he might recognise her. Oh, for 
one sign, one word of assurance that his love had returned to her 
again—that he had forgiven those bitter words she had so indig- 
nautly hurled at him on the night of the concert. She would 
not—could not believe he was leaving her for ever. 

At last, unable to bear the weight of her misery, she flung her- 
self on her knees, and laid her head on the pillow close to his, 
saying piteously : 

“ Jim, can you hear me? Jim, dear Jim, try and live for my 
sake, for I love you so dearly, I can’t bide in this world without 
you !” 

As she spoke she kissed him softly, at first, then wildly, pas- 
sionately, her tears falling like rain upon his white, wasted face. 
And lo! beneath those passionate kisses, that pitiful flood of tears, 
Jim, like one awaking from a trance, opened his eyes and fixed 
them on the despairing countenance so near his own, while in 
words more breathed than spoken, he said with the faintest of 
smiles : 

“Dear old Meg!” The next moment, those eyes in which she 
had discerned a whole paradise of joy closed again, and Jim fell 
into a deep calm sleep. 

x * * + * . 

For Meg, the days of rejoicing have arrived. Weeping and 
toil are for ever ended. Jim Gordon is now head carpenter at 
Mr. Dallison’s country place. Meg is his happy wife, and also 
matron of Lady Miranda’s Orphanage for waifs and strays, 
gathered from that part of London with which Meg is so well 
acquainted. With becoming gravity she strives to impress on 
her young charges the immense advantages of that higher educa- 
tion it is their privilege to receive through the benevolence of 
the “ Fairy Princess.” 





A KINGS FAVOURITE. 


A king’s Favourite. 


IT would be difficult, if not impossible, to find in modern history 
a woman more decried, more vilified, more outraged and in the 
end more severely punished, than the last favourite of Louis XV. 
—Madame du Barri. 

Most that has been written concerning this unfortunate 
woman has been copied from a book called, “ Anecdotes sur 
Madame la Comtesse du Barri,” a shameless work, published in 
London without the author's name. As Madame du Barri could 
not refute the calumnies contained in this volume by giving to 
the world the true history of her life, she kept strict silence con- 
cerning it, therefore little can be gathered beyond what has been 
-said by the most unjust and the most violent of her enemies. 

She was born at Vaucouleurs in the year 1744. Her father, a 
poor clerk named Gomarade Vaubernier invited a rich merchant, 
one M. de Monceau, who happened to be passing through the 
town, to stand sponsor to the child. After this the father is not 
heard of, and nothing recorded of the mother and daughter for 
some years. Ultimately they arrived in great poverty in Paris, 
and applied to the rich godfather for assistance; he placed the 
girl in the Convent of Sainte Aure. The patronage of the god- 
father appears to end here and the name of the mother to die 
out from history. On quitting Sainte Aure at the age of sixteen 
Jeanne de Vaubernier entered a millinery establishment in the 
Rue de la Ferronnerie where she styled herself Mademoiselle 
Lancon on commencing her apprenticeship. Her enemies were 
wont to recall with disdain this early epoch of her life; to her 
credit, it may be said, she was not ashamed of it. She denied 
nothing ; and this candour ought to have rendered her detractors 
less cruel. But, alas, when was a favourite ever judged im- 
partially ? 

A short distance from the Rue Ferronnerie was the Rue 
Saint-Sauveur, and in the latter was situated the house of the 
famous Madame Gourdan, whose name in the scandalous records 
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of the period is inseparably connected with that of Madame du 
Barri. 

Madame Gourdan was of that profession picturesquely desig- 
nated in old Spanish plays as “ Les dames voilées.” She kept up 
the traditions of her class. Her doors were open to all the world ; 
yet so discreet was the arrangement of the rooms, the corridors 
and stairs, that lawyers, literary men, ambassadors, nationalists 
and foreigners, though crowded together under one roof, never 
met. 

To render the mystery more impenetrable the house had 
two entrances. One, well known, in the Rue Saint-Sauveur, the 
other in the Rue des Deux Portes ; two streets forming the two 
sides of a right angle. Men who held themselves above 
public opinion entered boldly by the Rue des Deux Portes; 
those of a more timid nature and hypocrites presented them- 
selves at the second entrance in the Rue Saint-Sauvcur. 

To reassure those latter still more—for, when vice is in ques- 
tion, she sometimes gives herself the modest airs of virtue— 
this second entrance was disguised as a picture-shop, where one 
Ouradon, a native of Auvergne, pretended to sell Teniers and 
Terburgs to fictitous amateurs. On passing along the picture 
gallery, the false admirer of the fine arts arrived at the far end 
of the shop. There a door opened before him and closed 
noiselessly behind him. He found himself in a large vestibule 
where an infinite variety of disguises lay ready to his hand. 
There, if he were bourgeois, he could become, according to his 
taste, a dragoon or an attorney. If financier, he might don the 
blue garb of a sailor. He might cover one eye or paint a 
moustache, or change his light hair for the wig of a barrister. A 
disguise effected, he pushed open another door, and, almost 
without knowing it, had quitted the house of the Rue Saint- 
Sauveur for that of the Rue des Deux Portes. He returned 
as he had gone, exchanging his disguise for his original dress, 
and crossing once more the gallery of the apocryphal picture 
dealer. 

Madame de Gourdan—by means usual in such cases—at- 
tracted into this house the pretty and facile milliner of the Rue 
de la Ferronnerie. Jeanne de Vaubernier was a born courti- 
sanne. She had the ways and looks of a syren; a taste for 
beautiful things such as fine linen, rich stuffs and handsome 
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dresses. Her weakness for these was but a deviation from the 
great sentiment of love for the arts, and she proved this when 
able to indulge it in its finer sense by ordering statues, pictures, 
palaces, from the first artists of the day. 

Mademoiselle de Lancon caused a profound sensation among 
the frequenters of the maison des Deux Portes. It was there 
she encountered Jean du Barri, brother to the man she after- 
wards married. Jean was a libertine and a gamester and it was 
said she loved him. However that might be he obtained entire 
power over her, so that without let or hindrance he succeeded 
in arriving rapidly at the end he had in view. 

In 1768 he made the acquaintance of Lebel, the notorious 
founder at Versailles of the Parc-aux-cerfs. 

The King was ageing fast; old pleasures palled on him; 
Lebel was for ever on the look-out for something new. 

He made a confidante of Jean du Barri, who invited him to 
a dinner at which he arranged that his docile mistress should 
play her part. 

He introduced her as the Comtesse du Barri, although she 
could not, even in appearance, be his wife, as he was already 
married. 

What this clever schemer foresaw actually happened. Lebel 
fell into ecstacies of admiration over the beauty, youth and play- 
fulness of this young woman of twenty-three. The two men 
understood each other, and it was arranged that the King—him- 
self invisible—must see this paragon of fascination. 

A few days later a supper-party of roués was convened—the 
King concealed behind the arras. Jeanne, of course, had been 
well drilled by her preceptors as to her behaviour during this 
mysterious supper. She was to speak little, to forget entirely 
the tone and manners of the Rue Ferronnerie, in fact, to conduct 
herself with dignity and discretion. Had she acted in accord- 
ance with these precepts, probably her name would have been 
unrecorded in history. But at this supreme moment of her life, 
by a single stroke of genius, she decided all her after career. 
The supper was scarcely over when the so-styled Comtesse 
throwing aside the counsels of Jean and of Lebel, became her 
natural self. She laughed, she sang, she danced. In _ the 
wildness of her spirits she even broke the bounds of all 
decorum. 
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Jean and Lebel, horrified, considered the game lost. What 
would the King say? What must he think ? 

But Louis was delighted—entranced. It was to him a new 
world of surprises. To conceal himself longer was impossible. 
He pushed aside the arras and stepped forth. From that hour 
Jeanne de Vaubernier took the place of Madame de Pompadour 
in the history of France. 

Lebel, seeing that the King was alarmingly ¢vis with the 
woman whom he had only considered good enough to be the 
plaything of an hour, threw himself at his master’s feet and con- 
fessed to him the shady past of Jeanne de Vaubernier. Louis 
was deaf to reason. Lebel insisted, prayed, he even wept in 
avowing all—the Rue Ferronnerie, the Deux Portes, everything 
—adding in his despair, “ Sire, I have deceived you. She is not 
even married.” 

“Qu’on la marie promptement, si l’on veut m’empécher de 
faire quelque sottise,” replied the King. 

Soon after this scene of confession and remorse, Lebel died. 
Was he poisoned? Neither history nor romance has been able 
to decide that point. 

Dissolute asthe Court was, and regardless of public opinion 
as the King might be, neither dared acknowledge a favourite 
who had neither father, brother, nor husband near her to cover 
her conduct with a shadow of protection and _ responsibility. 
Such a case was unparalleled. A husband must be found, and 
as Jean du Barri:was already married, he proposed his brother 
Guillaume. Guillaume made his own conditions. He loved 
high play, pleasure, travelling. The money he stipulated for 
was promised him and he consented to accept the. purely 
honorary title of husband. These preliminaries being concluded 
the marriage took place in the church of Saint-Laurent on the 
1st September 1768, and the accommodating bridegroom returned 
to his native Toulouse to appear no more on the scene.* Court 
morals were satisfied. Jean du Barri congratulated himself on 
having concluded a glorious negotiation. The King was happy. 

The elevation of Madame du Barri to power, however, does not 
date from the day on which she became the King’s mistress. A 
woman—a rival—sister to the Duc de Choiseul dared to protest 


* A natural son of the husband of Madame du Barri served with great distinction during 
the wars of the Empire. 
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against the election of the new favourite. The Duchesse de 
Grammont thought herself strong enough to raise the flag of 
revolt. She was one of those persons who, while they considered 
it only natural that the King should have a mistress, were 
nevertheless indignant that he should take one who was not of 
the noblesse. She spread abroad the most infamous tales con- 
cerning the new favourite, by word of mouth, and in the gaseftes 
wrote ribald verses which were sung about the streets of Paris, 
and all France. She meant that public rumour should attack 
the throne. 

Madame de Grammont was supported by a minister. Madame 
du Barri had on her side a chancellor, writers, poets, artists, 
almost all the philosophers, and—the King. But her enemy 
had the noblesse and—France. War was declared between the 
two women ; a war, long and venomous as any in which women 
have ever taken part ; doubly cruel because the blows aimed at 
the favourite struck the King, whose faults were so terribly 
expiated by his unfortunate successor. 

It is unnecessary to state—facts speak for themselves—that 
Louis became more and more infatuated with Madame du 
Barri. His heart, his senses, his reason were made captive, and 
when she first entreated, then protested she should die of shame 
and grief if not presented at the court of Versailles, the King— 
deaf to every voice but hers—consented. The ceremony took 
place, and she was established in the old apartments of Madame 
de Pompadour. 

As her prosperity increased, a wondrous change passed over 
Madame du Barri. In manner she became gentle, simple, 
modest and good. “On la trouva non seulement charmante, 
mais décente et plus modeste que bien des femmes de Cour.’* 
She never punished her enemies. She never avenged slights. 
The King lived in perpetual astonishment at her clemency. 
“ Mais je serai forcé de vendre la Bastille,’ he said to her often, 
“vous n’y envoyez personne.” 

Of all the splendid presents made by Louis XV. to Madame 
du Barri the Chateau of Luciennes is undoubtedly that which 
best expresses the frivolous and ruinous tastes of the two lovers. 

Bounded on one side by the high road from Marly to 
Versailles, almost surrounded by the Seine, Luciennes stood in 

* Michelet. 
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little of its own ground, and this made it a difficult matter to 
keep the King’s visits from being seen and commented on. 
The clever favourite however took every possible precaution, and 
when her royal lover was expected no attendants were permitted 
to remain within the castle walls with the exception of the 
negro boy Zamore, and her own maid. Silence and solitude 
prevailed even outside the iron gates. “ Le roiest 4 Luciennes!” 
was the whisper that went round. And not a living creature 
appeared upon the route. 

To describe one of the royal visits to Luciennes is to describe 
the rest. 

On arriving at the Chateau the King repaired first to the 
grand salon which opened on the terrace. There Zamore 
brushed his clothes, arranged and powdered his hair, gave him 
his slippers, and if it were summer assisted his majesty to put 
on lighter garments. 

In this salon were four large pictures by Vernet, a mantel- 
piece of exquisite workmanship, and some magnificent china.* 

On quitting the salon Louis walked along the terrace 
bordered by linden trees leading to the pavilion of his fair 
mistress. . 

At the same moment that the King descended the steps from 
the castle leading to the terrace, Madame du Barri left the 
pavilion to go and meet the King. 

The costume usually worn by Madame du Barri at Luciennes 
consisted of a sort of peignoir of coloured fercale, or of white 
muslin, which allowed her beautiful arms and shoulders to be 
seen to advantage. A simple cord confined the floating drapery 
at the waist. An exact idea of this dress may be gathered from 
pictures by Watteau—“ Les amours d’été,” “Le pélerinage a 
Cythére,” and others. She invariably completed her charming 
costume with a wide-brimmed straw hat ornamented with a 
bouquet of wheat-ears, poppies and blue cornflowers. 

Thus dressed she went to meet her king along the terrace 
shaded by the linden trees, and together they entered the 
pavilion. On either side its Grecian portal were the famous 
orange trees transplanted there from Marly. 

The apartments in the pavilion were few in number but 


* A large portion of this china was subsequently transported to India and passed into 
the possession of the East India Company. 
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furnished and decorated in a style of magnificence far surpassing 
those of the Trianon, Marly, or Versailles. Conspicuous in the 
vestibule hung the portrait of Madame du Barri by Drouet. It 
represents a woman of medium height. The eyes and mouth 
have that half sleepy look of which Madame Lebrun speaks in 
her memoirs. Her forehead is superb, and her graceful form is 
dressed in a vingrave, open at the bosom, with a waistcoat of 
white lace. 

The déjeuner at Luciennes was a most important meal and 
rarely did the King omit at its conclusion to give his mistress a 
costly present, consisting of parures of pearls or diamonds. 
Zamore, the young negro, waited at table in the costume of an 
African of the Opera Comique, with many-coloured feathers on 
his head, gold and silver bracelets on his wrists and ankles. His 
mistress named him Zamore in compliment to the author of 
“Alzire.” The meats served at these entertainments were 
periumed with musk and amber. 

Louis adored the easy manners of this beautiful young woman, 
who in her criticisms of the court of Versailles spared no one. 
She knew all the intrigues of the palace through the aid of the 
secrtt police whom she employed; and she retailed all she 
knew to the King who in his turn repeated it to his faithful 
friends next morning at his petit lever. 

The library was panelled with cedar wood and gold. The 
books consisted of the licentious works in which the 18th century 
in France was rich. They were bound in silk and velvet, em- 
broidered with gold thread and seed pearls ; her monogram and 
countess’ coronet on each cover. The volumes contained instead 
of their own engravings, the original designs from which the 
engravings had been made—crayon sketches by Boucher, Chardin, 
Laucret and Watteau. 

In her hours of leisure the sovereign of Luciennes, reclining 
on her divan, her pretty feet in her rose-coloured satin slippers, 
while waiting for her crowned slave could read a “ Zadig” or 
“Candide” worth ten thousand francs. This collection was 
named the d:bliothéque infernale at the time of the revolution. 

Evening at Luciennes saw the King seated beneath an old 
linden tree on the terrace, making his own coffee, and there 
once, in a moment of burlesque magnificence, he created Zamore 
—the negro—Governor of Luciennes, with a salary of twelve 
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hundred francs. The Chancelor Maupeou was compelled to fix 
the seal of France to this warrant. 

When the royal guest departed, the Comtesse regained her 
liberty. The gilded gates were flung open wide to the ycung 
lords, who, with the Duc de Brissac at their head, formed the 
brilliant Court at Lucienne, and the féte began. Carriage after 
carriage drove up filled with women in ball toilettes. The 
Park was illuminated from end to end. There was feasting in 
the Chateau, in the woods, on the lawn; there was music and 
dancing. The men in dresses of rich brocades, the women 
attired as nymphs of Watteau, dryads of Lancret, nercids of 
Boucher, in white satin slippers, gauze wings on the shoulders, 
hoops, powder, patches.... This golden life lasted just six 
years. 

But the year 1770 arrived, and Mme. du Barri began to 
tremble lest the Archduchess of Austria should exact her ex- 
pulsion from Court. Nothing of the kind however. At a 
supper party given at the Castle of Meutte, the Countess was 
presented to the Archduchess, who received her graciously 
enough. 

In 1772, du Barri’s power was absolute. She banished de 
Choiseul, which act roused the ire of all Paris. She created 
counsellors, generals, bishops, and at length a minister—the Duc 
d’Aiguillon. Memoirs of the time assert she even entertained 
the mad design of marrying Louis XV. To make this possible 
she sued for a separation de corps et de biens from her husband 
Guillaume du Barri, and obtained it. From weakness to weak- 
ness the King ended by appearing on all public occasions in 
the company of his mistress. The princes of the blood, who 
tore her character to shreds in their palaces, kigsed her feet at 
Lucicnnes. She knew this and laughed at them heartily. She 
could not however prevent a certain litthe Abbé de Beauvais 
telling Louis some hard truths in a sermon preached at Ver- 
sailles before the whole Court. 

The King dared not punish his temerity. Later, he had 
the heroism to reward him by making him Bishop of Senez. 
But the words of the Abbe de Beauvais had moved the King 
secretly. The death of his particular friend the Marquis du 
Chauvelin, who was the same age as himself, increased the 
melancholy that for years had hung over him. His terror of 
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small pox—which was then prevalent—is thought to have pre- 
disposed him to take it. This at least, is Voltaire’s idea. At 
any rate he fell a prey to the fearful malady and Mme. du 
Barri’s fortunes tottered like a tower shaken to its foundations. 

It was not until five days after the attack commenced and 
when all hope was given over that she left the King. She re- 
mained until Louis exacted her departure from Versailles. 
Thence she went to Ruel, the chateau of the Duchesse d’ Aiguillon. 

At last the King died, and the same day the Duc de Vrilliere 
brought to his best friend, Mme. du Barri, a /ettre de cachet, 
exiling her to the Abbey of Pont-aux-Dames, in Brie. 

She had no choice but to retire to the place of exile assigned 
her. Comte Jean, the roué, her brother in law, fled to Switzer- 
land. A reaction set in against the whole family of du Barri. 
The anger of her enemies extended even to the poor husband, 
Comte Guillaume, whom they murdered in the streets of Toulouse. 
The d’Aiguillons fell suddenly into disgrace. The Choiseuls 
came to the front. The dream wasended. Whatan awakening ! 


The J/ettre de cachet was indulgent and respectful in the 
extreme. The new King said: “il n’ignorait pas l’attachement 
de son aieul pour elle, qu'il pourvoirait exactement 4 ses besoins 
qu'elle fait donc sans crainte pour son avenir.” 

“Into exile! To a convent!” she never ceased repeating 
“Quit Luciennes, where I have lived like a queen—if ever queen 
has been so happy—to go at the age of thirty-two to be buried 
in aconvent!” And hiding her face in her mantle she entered 
her carriage and was driven to the convent of Porit-aux- 
Dames. 

“Ts that then Mme. du Barri?” asked the novitiates ; as they 
approached her respectfully, with inquiring eyes, and parted lips. 
“Ts it you, Madame ?” 

“It is indeed I, my children,’ and she extended to them her 
beautiful hand. Then each young recluse came timidly a little 
nearer to admire her pretty feet, her sweet sleepy eyes, her de- 
licate apparel. She said charming things to these innocent young 
people. She listened tenderly to their pious talk. 

The behaviour of Mme. du Barri in this convent was perfect 
—was sublime. She prayed, she performed all her devotions, she 
listened to remonstrances with the most exemplary humility. 
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At the expiration of a year, she is said even to have edified these 
good sisters. 

All this was known at Versailles. Louis XVI. was ready to 
pardon. Marie Antoinette, now Queen of France, had not strength 
of character enough to bear ill will towards anyone for long. 
Besides, she was happy herself and desired that others should be 
so. Never did she pass Luciennes without sighing: “ Ah, la 
pauvre Comtesse!” One day the King heard the exclamation, 
and the next, the Comtesse left the convent in a splendid carriage, 
amidst the weeping regrets of the pious sisters. To the end of 
her life she never forgot them, but was continually sending them 
remembrances of her gratitude and affection. 

The King restored her property, paid her debts, but did not 
open to her the gates of Versailles. They never opened to her 
more, during the nineteen years she had to live. On quitting 
the convent of Pont-aux-Dames, she bought Sainte Vrain, situated 
between Orleans and Paris, and went to live there with the Duc 
de Cossé-Brissac, her most devoted admirer and most faithful 
friend. 

Beneath the cool and quiet shades of Sainte Vrain the 
Duc related to her all that had happened at Court since the 


death of her royal lover. And yet they longed to be at this 
same Court of Versailles, whence they felt themselves for ever 
banished. 


M. de Maurepas was written to. He spoke to the King, who 
spoke to the Queen, who spoke to the Princesse Lamballe. 
Should this poor Comtesse, from whom they no longer had any- 
thing to fear, die of ennui ? 

“Let her return to Luciennes,” said M.de Maurepas. No 
sooner said than the Comtesse was there. 

In the meantime France wa; hastening rapidly to her fall. 

The light of literature flickered faintly, without warmth or 
strength, before being extinguished by politics. 

Voltaire had just been crowned, with one foot in the grave. 
Rousseau had died, his life crushed out with sadness. They were 
the days of La Harpe, Marmontel, Boufflers, Colardeau, Cailhava 
and Beaumarchais, all of whom Madame du Barri collected 
round her at Luciennes, yet still she turned her longing eyes 
towards the Court. 

“ Versailles, Versailles! Thy gardens, thy palaces, thy 
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colonnades, thy orange groves! Thy adorable exnui!” she sighed 
with streaming eyes: “Oh, when shall I return to thee?” 

“ And what to do there, madame?” asked de Cossé, who 
reminded her that the queen was calumniated there even as she 
had been calumniated; that the “notables” were already 
treading with their iron shoes the marble which her sympathetic 
feet had scarcely touched. “But you do not know what a 
‘notable’ is,’ he continued ; “it is a man who insists on seeing 
clearly into the affairs of the country ; who will have no prince 
to govern, who will allow the queen no lovers, the king no 
mistresses. Would you still, madame, go to Versailles ?” 

“ Mais oui.” 


But Madame du Barri did not go. 


The storm was gathering ; the low rumbling of the thunder 
presaging the revolution sounded nearer and nearer. The 
banquet of the body guards took place. The consequences of 
this imprudence are well known. Some of those who escaped 
from the massacre took refuge in the neighbourhood of Versailles. 
Some fled to Luciennes. Pale and bleeding they went and rang 
at the grille of the Pavilion. Madame du Barri received 
them pityingly, dressed their wounds with her own fair hands, 
and nursed them tenderly to convalescence. 

The queen gave orders that her thanks should be conveyed to 
Madame du Barri for the care she had bestowed on the 
wounded. The reply of the Comtesse is characteristic. She 
said in her letter: 

“ These young soldiers have but one regret, that of not dying 
for a princess so worthy of their homage as your majesty. What 
I did for these brave men is far beneath what they deserved 
- . Luciennes is yours, Madame. Was it not your goodness 
that restored it to me? All I possess came to me from the 
royal family. I feel too grateful ever to forget this. You have 
sO many expenses, such numberless benefits to bestow! Permit 
me, I entreat you, to render to Caesar what is Caesar’s.” . . 

The queen did not accept the gift, however. Nevertheless, 
from that moment all animosity between the two women was at 
an end. 

It is now time to mention the two principal facts in the last 
scenes in the life of Madame du Barri—the alleged theft of her 
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diamonds and her journey to England, as some people believed, 
in search of them. 

Many. writers, both Royalists and Republicans, deny the 
theft, and assert she went to England solely to distribute help to 
her countrymen who had fled thither. She made no less than 
four journeys to England for this purpose, and on the occasion 
of the third her friends strongly opposed her return to France, 
pointing out the dangers she ran in so doing. But she parried 
their reasoning ; refused to listen to their prayers. Had she not 
left her dear friend the Duc de Brissac at Luciennes ? 

It was the year 1792, and shortly after her arrival in France. 
It was evening, and she sat bencath the shelter of a myrtle hedge 
at Luciennes, listening abstractedly to the muffled sounds 
borne on the air from Paris. 

Footsteps approached along the highway ; there was a mur- 
mur of many voices; coarse laughter. Startled and alarmed, 
she called aloud: “ Brissac !” 

“Le voila,” replied a voice, “prends d’abord sa téte,” and they 
threw over the hedge and at her feet the bleeding head of her 
lover, the Duc de Cossé Brissac. 

After this will it be believed that this woman, who has so often 
been accused of feebleness, went a fourth time to England to 
carry money to the refugees, and had the courage again to resist 
the efforts made by her friends in London to detain her there ? 

Spies followed her. They discovered her intrigues with the 
Royalist party ; they were witnesses to her interviews with M. 
de Calonne. She recrossed the Channel, returned to Luciennes. 
But what charm could this place have for her since the night 
when from behind the myrtle hedge the terrible present had 
been flung at her feet ? 

All was changed indeed. Every member of that ungrateful 
community whom for fifteen years she had clothed and fed was 
now her enemy. 

An Irishman named Grieves denounced her at the instigation 
of the infamous negro Zamore. During ten weeks she lay 
imprisoned at Sainte Pélagie before being brought up for 
trial. 

If the detention was long the trial was short enough. She 
appeared before the Revolutionary tribunal on the 7th 
December, 1793, and her case went on at the same time as that 
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of three Dutch bankers, a father and two sons named Van- 
denyver, who were accused of some of the crimes with which 
they reproached her. Her defender was Chauveau-Legarde ; 
her accuser Fonguier-Timville. She was condemned to death 
together with the three Dutch bankers. 

When judgment was pronounced she uttered a terrible cry 
and fell back insensible. It was eleven o'clock at night. Next 
morning Madame du Barri was flung into the death cart with 
the three Dutchmen, whose complicity never appeared very 
evident. 

She was pale, trembling, mad with terror. She had no desire 
for death, this poor woman who had never really done harm to 
any one. On her way to the scaffold, looking round with her 
soft, beseeching eyes upon the sea of faces that surrounded her, 
she raised her still beautiful white hands, chained together, in 
supplication. She cried out to the people to have pity—to spare 
her life. 


On reaching the place of execution “Encore un moment, 
monsieur le bourreau! encore un moment! ...” are said to 
have been her last words of piteous appeal. For the Royalist 
cause she had exposed herself to danger ; for her friends she had 


risked her life, but when death came to her in this form, and no 
one was the gainer, she feared it. She was neither saint nor 
heroine ; only—a woman. 

Such is in brief the story of the notorious Madame du Barri. 
Let us draw the curtain over the picture of this beautiful and 
unfortunate woman, whom a French writer well describes as 
having lived in a house with two doors. One, by which a page 
was wont to enter and say in a low respectful whisper : 
“ Madame La Comtesse, voulez-vous recevoir le roi de France ?” 
The other by which a drunken jailor cried to her: “ Fille Vau- 
bernier, suis moi a la guillotine !” 


E. M. Davy 
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CHAPTER I. 


THE THREE MAIDS OF FAIRMEAD. 


‘* She dwelt among the untrodden ways 
Beside the Springs of Dove, 
A maid whom there were none to praise 
And very few to love.”— WORDSWORTH. 


“ MAN is the cause of all the trouble in the world. We do not 
require the testimony, overwhelming as it is, of a mass of 
correspondence recently published in a daily paper, to convince 
us of the fact that woman’s only chance of safety is to keep» 
clear of him, her only hope of happiness a firm resolution to- 


shape her life without him.” 

The speaker was a very old lady. She sat bolt upright upon» 
her garden chair, and as she gave utterance to the above- 
sentiment, which, truth to say, she had thus solemnly enunciated 
many hundreds of times before; the heavy, gold-rimmed 
glasses in her wrinkled right hand swayed slowly up and down 
as though to impress the words yet more firmly and emphatically- 
upon the minds of her hearers. 

There were three generations of women seated together uporr 
the broad lawn in front of Fairmead Hall. Miss Durham, the 
elder, who had spoken, Miss Margaret Durham, her niece, who 
heard her in pensive silence, and with looks of gentle resignation, 
and Margaret the younger, her great niece, commonly called 
Madge, who looked profoundly wearied, and somewhat mutinous 
into the bargain, as she listened. 

Madge looked, in fact, as if she could have said a great deal 
if she had dared. But nobody ever dared to contradict old Miss 
Durham ; so after a brief pause she once more took up the thread 
of her parable. 

“You have heard me tell you more than once of the prophecy 
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in our family, which, strangely enough, my dears, is now, 
apparently, in course of being fulfilled. The old distich ran 
somewhat obscurely, and was not clearly understood in my 
father’s time, but there can now be no doubt of its meaning, 


* When Fairmead’s maids shall rule successive three, 
Then Fairmead's lands shall peace and plenty see.’ 


The three maids are to rule successively, that is quite evident : 
three maids of the old family, of course; I call it a remarkable 
piece of prophecy, my dears, most remarkably carried out in 
ourselves!” And Miss Durham looked from one to the other 
of her nieces triumphantly. 

Miss Margaret nodded her head, and murmured : 

“Yes, indeed !” with an air of deep conviction, for she had 
a profound respect for the traditions of her family. But in the 
depths of her heart Madge said to herself that it was a very 
sad thing that she should be doomed to spinsterhood for the 
sole object of carrying out an ambiguous and _ ignorant 
prophecy. 

“J am sure,” continued Miss Durham, looking complacently 
from the old house that lay bathed in the afternoon sunshine on 
one side of the lawn back to the emerald-green meadows sloping 
gently down towards the river beyond the gardens, where sleek 
Alderney cows munched their placid way through the rich 
pasture. “I am sure I can honestly say that peace and plenty 
have slowly, but steadily, increased ever since by my brother's, 
your father’s, death, Margaret, I became the mistress of 
Fairmead, and since a third Miss Durham has been, by the 
will of Providence, sent orphaned to the home of our fathers ; it 
seems as though Heaven itself had pointed out to us the better 
path which the old prophecy long ago designed us to follow, and 
in so doing we shall avoid those dangers and misfortunes which 
unhappy women who trust themselves to the hands of a man are 
certain to incur.” 

“It is a pity that the world cannot go on without men 
altogether,” observed Madge, in so gentle a voice that the little 
undercurrent of sarcasm in the remark was wholly unobserved 
by her aunts. 

“You may say.so, indeed, my dear,” cried the old lady, 
heartily, whilst Aunt Margaret shook her head and _ sighed. 
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“ But, unluckily for the true interests of women, there are many 
positions in life which must, perforce, be filled by the creatures, 
although, to my dying day, I shall stoutly maintain that women 
would make as good doctors, school-masters, lawyers, even 
members of Parliament, as any man among the lot. However, 
there are other considerations, no doubt.” 

Here Wilson, the butler, bearing the silver tea-kettle, followed 
by James with the tea-tray, appearing suddenly upon the scene, 
necessarily cut short the old lady’s remarks ; and whatever she 
might have further revealed concerning the ultimate uses of the 
sterner sex was promptly smothered in silence. 

Whilst the two men servants spread the snowy cloth upon the 
little garden-table, laid out the glittering Queen Anne silver 
service and the tiny priceless cups and saucers of Japan ware, 
and disposed the tempting little dishes of home-made cakes and 
comfits into suitable positions, the three ladies sat looking on, 
each wrapped in a reverie of her own thoughts ; but when the 
domestics had withdrawn, and they were alone once more, Miss 
Durham observed complacently, as she took the tiny cup of 
steaming fragrance from her elder niece’s hand : 

“It is, at any rate, a comfort to one to know that whatever 
other foolish and headstrong women, blind to their own best 
interests, may do; I, and my two dear nieces, have been wise 
enough to choose a single life, surrounded by every comfort of 
fortune and of freedom, and no selfish and heartless male being 
will ever acquire the right to squander our worldly goods, or to 
devastate the peaceful security of our hearts.” 

“No, indeed, dearest aunt,” murmured Margaret the elder, who 
had been so long accustomed to imbibe these opinions from the 
lips of the family autocrat that she had ended by believing them 
to be her own. “ No, indeed, we should be very ungrateful if we 
did not rejoice at our own immunity from the sad troubles which 
marriage invariably brings upon women—my own dear mother, 
for instance.” 

And Miss Margaret lifted her handkerchief furtively to her 
eyes; for her mother had died of a heart complaint, and 
it was pretty well known in the family that graceless Tom 
Durham, her handsome husband, had, by his gallantries and 
excesses, considerably hastened her end. 

“ Madge, too, will do well to remember the sad example of her 
6* 
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own parents,” remarked Miss Durham, gazing sternly at her 
great niece. 

“IT think they were very happy,” murmured Madge, 
deprecatingly ; but the words were spoken so low that the old 
lady, who was somewhat hard of hearing, did not catch them. 

“ They died in squalor and misery in a mean London lodging, 
dependent upon my charity for the bare necessaries of existence,” 
continued Miss Durham, severely, “and this terrible state of 
things was brought about by no fault of your mother, 
remember, but because my nephew wantonly squandered her 
fortune and his own in unwarrantable and_ unsuccessful 
speculations.” 

Madge put down her empty teacup, and with no appearance 
of resentment or of temper rose gently from the table and 
walked quietly away across the lawn towards the meadows. 

The two elder ladies sat and watched the graceful, slender, 
white-robed figure for a few minutes in silence. Then, with a 
shadow of actual apprehension upon her face, old Miss Durham 
asked quickly: 

“Ts it possible that she rebels ?” 

“No, no, dear aunt; do not be uneasy, she is a good girl. 
Since that sad day when, a little sobbing child of nine years old, 
you took her away from that wretched lodging, after my poor 
brother’s funeral and brought her to live with us here, has she 
not always been obedient and teachable? Madge will never run 
contrary to your wishes, I am sure, nor break away from your 
careful training. She is twenty-one now, and must surely see 
for herself the wisdom of a life of maidenhood. Besides, she 
has seen no one——” 

“No ; after all, that is the chief thing. No man must be per- 
mitted to gain an ascendancy in her life. It was the course I 
pursued with you, Margaret, and see how successful it has 
been !” 

Miss Margaret sighed. It was true, indeed, that she had chosen 
the better part, but there were times, aye, and memories too, 
faint yet seductive! when, at the very bottom of her soul she 
hankered just a very little, still, after the abominable flesh-pots 
of Egypt. 

Meanwhile, Madge had reached the further side of the lawn 
and was strolling down the gentle slope of the meadows towards 
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the shining river. It was one of those early days of delight, 
when spring is just merging into summer—when all the earth 
is teeming with life and gladness, and when the bare fact of 
existence seems a boon and a blessing for which to render 
praise. 

The sky was blue as a turquoise, the trees were still decked 
in the tender greens of their youth, the meadows were bespangled 
with daisies and buttercups, and myriads of summer flowerets 
hung out their delicate colours upon the sun-bathed slopes of the 
hedgerows. The clumps of hawthorn bushes along the river 
side were white with fragrant blossom, and the birds sang in 
glad and noisy chorus amongst their branches, whilst ever and 
anon the sad double note of the cuckoo broke with harmonious 
undertone, into the tuneful concert of nature. 

Madge realized that it was good even to be alive upon such 
a day. Five minutes ago her eyes had filled with angry tears, 
and she had felt hopeless and full of rebellious thoughts ; but 
now, all that was hard and angry was exorcised away, and the 
youth within her sprang up, full of vague glad hopes and 
longings. 

The tender breeze ruffled her white skirts as she walked, and 
stirred the loose tresses of her gold brown hair, the azure skies 
mirrored themselves in her upturned eyes, whilst the wild rose in 
the briar hedge matched the delicate pinkness of her rounded 
cheek. 

The Alderney cows lifted their heads as she passed, and as 
though wonderstruck at the sight of this fair human flower, 
stood gazing gravely after her as she went by. 

And then a curious thing came to pass, or seemed to her to 
come to pass. Every bird that sang, and every flower that 
bloomed, each whiff of the scented breeze and each leaflet that 
fluttered over her head, all seemed to cry out together one thing, 
one thought to her charmed ears. 

“Youth is the time for love!” they cried. “ Love is for youth, 
and youth is for love!” There was not a voice under heaven, 
or upon the radiant world beneath that did not take up the cry, 
and echo it back from the four corners of the earth. 

“Youth is the time for love—for love and life, for life and 
love!” 

Only the cattle, looking after her with a mild, reproachful 
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gaze, seemed to speak unutterable warnings out of their 
great, sad, brown eyes. 

“They are all quite right,” cried Madge to herself, for, for 
lack of other companionship, this girl had developed a wonderful 
faculty for making fricndships with the birds and flowers and 
animals of her daily life, and it was quite an extraordinary thing 
how they all knew how to talk to her in a language which, 
like a fairy maiden, she had found out how to interpret. “ They 
are all right—all but the cows, nasty things! they look so sad 
and solemn, they must have been listening to Aunt Durham! 
At twenty-one, how can I be expected to feelas they do!” she 
meant hér aunts, not the cows. “Aunt Durham must be seventy 
and Aunt Margaret fifty !—but I am young, young, young! Why 
should I not be wooed and won as well as others? Ah! I 
wonder—I wonder !” 

Her voice died away into a little sigh. 

She stood by this time upon the river bank, between two 
snowy-laden May bushes—the wide stream glittering in the sun- 
light, sped swiftly and silently at her feet. Beyond, on the 
further side of the river, rose a high, wood-covered hillside, 
curving grandly to the west round the bend of the water, but 
sloping gently down towards the east into the watermeadows 
below. It was a scene of greenest peace and beauty, such 
as England and the Thames alone can portray to us. 

Madge Durham, upon the verge of the river, with the 
hawthorn bushes on either side of her, might have stood in that 
picture for an image of the Goddess of Summer herself. Not 
that she was wonderfully or startlingly beautiful, for there was 
nothing marvellous about her at all, either in form or feature ; 
she was only fresh and radiant and unspoilt ; a happy type 
of a well-grown country maiden, healthy in mind and body, 
such as are still scattered by the score, thank God, all over the 
face of our dear old England. 

Madge Durham’s mind and thoughts as she stood upon the 
river brink were as clear and as transparent as the running 
water into which she gazed. 

The girl had been curiously brought up, and strange ideas had 
been inculcated into her ever since her childhood. She had 
been only a very little girl when she had lived with those unfor- 
tunate parents who ‘had died in poverty. She knew, indeed, 
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that they had been very poor and sometimes very unhappy, 
yet, in spite of all her aunt’s warnings and teachings, she knew 
also that they had loved each other and had believed in each 
other, and that therefore they had not been wholly wretched. 
It grieved her even now, by reason of those childish memories, 
to hear Miss Durham point the moral of her tales by covert 
abuse of her dead father. Perhaps—and by dint of being told so 
very often, Madge did in some measure believe it—perhaps, men 
were indeed unsatisfactory creatures, and possibly her own 
father had been no exception to the general rule; still, as he 
was dead, she often wished her aunt would leave his name and 
his memory in peace. 

Old Miss Durham’s tirades against the wickedness of men 
struck her as exaggerated, and her laudations of the beauties of 
a single life did not find a cordial echoin her secret heart. She 
did not intend to rebel, if Providence, as’ Aunt Durham said, 
indeed intended her to be to her life’s end the third maiden 
mistress of Fairmead Hall, but it might well be that Heaven had 
other views concerning her, and Madge was too thoroughly 
sensible to believe it possible that women were all created to 
become old maids. 

At twenty-one she was in many ways more girlish than 
many girls of seventeen. For instance, she had only been to 
one ball ; that had been the solitary dissipation of her life, and it 
had taken place two years ago. A country neighbour had given 
the entertainment, and strong pressure had been put by many 
friends upon old Miss Durham to induce her to permit her great 
niece to be present. 

With all her theories and fancies, Miss Durham was a gentle- 
woman and a descendant of an old county family. It was no 
part of her programme to be at odds with her neighbours. Madge 
was allowed to go to the hall, and both the Miss Durhams accom- 
panied her. She had been beautifully dressed for the occasion— 
dressed as befitted her station and her position as the heiress cf 
Fairmead ; but her great aunt had laid so many orders and in- 
junctions upon her that it is to be doubted whether the poor child 
enjoyed herself much. She was not to dance more than once 
with any gentleman; the moment each dance was over she 
was to return to her aunts; she was to speak as little as possible 
to her partners, and she was on no account to go into the refresh- 
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ment or supper room with any one of them; if she were hungry 
or thirsty she was to tell her Aunt Margaret, who would accom- 
pany her into the adjoining rooms. 

“ And Iam sure I hope no harm will come of it!” said old 
Miss Durham to Aunt Margaret, as she settled herself down, gold- 
rimmed glasses on nose, to do her duty, in a commanding posi- 
tion in the ball-room—the duty of never taking her keen eyes off 
her young niece for the remainder of the evening. 

No harm apparently did come of it. Madge, who was obedient 
both by nature and by training, scrupulously and conscientiously 
carried out her great aunt’s orders, not only in the letter but in 
the spirit. She danced very prettily, looked very nice, and spoke 
very little—most of her partners thought her stupid. At an early 
hour, after a decorous little supper of cold chicken and lemonade, 
eaten under her Aunt Margaret’s supervision, she was taken 
home in the family chariot and put carefully and affectionately 
to bed, and told to get up an hour later the next morning. 

When she came down she kissed her aunts and thanked 
them for taking her to the ball, and assured them that she had 
enjoyed herself very much ; and then she went back to her prac- 
tising and her reading of Macaulay’s History of England after 
breakfast as if nothing unusual had happened. 

Lady Gray’s ball became a thing of the past, and Miss 
Durham congratulated herself heartily upon the wise precaution- 
ary measures which had effectually fenced off the possibility of 
evil results. 

But although that great event of her life was now two years 
ago, and had never been repeated since, there were trifling cir- 
cumstances connected with it which Madge had never for- 
gotten, and which she thought about very often even now. 

She remembered perfectly, for instance, the face of one of her 
partners, a young fellow with brown eyes and dark hair and a 
peculiarly pleasant smile, who had seemed surprised because in 
answer to a commonplace question she had said that she had not 
only never been to London; but that she was never in the least 
likely to go there. 

“Oh, but that is impossible, you know !” he had replied laugh- 
ingly ; “every girl goes up to London.” 

“TI shall never do so,’ she had answered gravely. “I shall 
never be allowed to leave my aunt’s house.” 
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“What, not even when you marry?” had cried the young man 
thoughtlessly ; and then he had been still more surprised when, 
blushing very deeply at so light an allusion to so portentous a 
subject, his fair partner had replied very seriously : 

“T am never to be allowed to marry.” 

The dance coming at this moment abruptly to an end, Miss 
Durham had immediately requested to be taken back to her 
aunts, and the young man had had no opportunity for receiving 
any enlightenment or explanation concerning this truly surprising 
statement. Madge, however, had by no means forgotten the un- 
bounded astonishment depicted in the pleasant brown eyes, which 
had opened their widest upon her at what was to her a very ordi- 
nary statement indeed. 

She had had no idea what that brown-eyed young man’s name 
had been. He had come up to her once more during the even- 
ing, and had asked her to dance again with him, but, acting under 
orders, Madge had politely refused to do so, and he had seemed 
quite hurt, and had left her somewhat abruptly, when, on his 
further suggesting that he should take her into the supper 
room, she had very decidedly declined this offer as well. 

After that he had not spoken to her again, But she had very 
often thought of him since—indeed, she was thinking of him 
now as she stood by the river-side and watched the rippling 
waters. 

She could not tell why she had thought of him more than 
any of her other partners; some of them had been better look- 
ing, some of them had been better dancers, but not one of them 
lingered in her memory so pertinaciously as did this nameless 
youth with the merry brown eyes and the pleasant smile. 

There was a boat-house beyond the row of hawthorn bushes 
that fringed the meadow, and it was to the boat-house that pre- 
sently Madge bent her footsteps. In some respects she enjoyed 
the most perfect liberty. Having been brought up to ride and to 
row, she was free as air to follow her own devices as to her in- 
dulgence in these out-of-door pursuits. She was perfectly at 
home either in the saddle or on the water. 

With a practised hand she untied the painter of her skiff, 
jumped lightly in, and pushed her off from the narrow landing- 
place into the stream; and as she shot swiftly out of the deep 
shadows of the boat-house into the sunshine without, she very 
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nearly came in contact with an outrigger manned by a gentle- 
man in white flannels, who was evidently intent upon getting the 
utmost speed of which she was capable out of his narrow craft ; 
and who came tearing up stream at lightning speed immedi- 
ately in her course. 

Madge, accustomed to all sorts of river complications, halloed 
lustily : 

“Look ahead, sir!” and pulled herself round towards the 
bank again. 

The gentleman half turned his head, swerved quickly out of 
her way, shouted back a Word of apology, and in a couple of long 
swinging strokes was almost too far away from her for her to 
distinguish his face. 

She could see, however, as she watched his swiftly-retreating 
form that seemed almost ona level with the water over which 
the outrigger skimmed like a summer insect, that he was a fair 
complexioned young man, of an unclassical cast of feature, and 
that his figure was considerably more inclined to corpulence 
than has ever been thought to be consistent in the hero of a 
romance. 


She was also quite positive that she had never seen him before 
in her life. 


He shot rapidly out of the landscape round the curve of the 
river and she saw him no more. Very soon too she entirely 
forgot that fat young man who had so narrowly escaped running 
her down. Her thoughts, in fact, went back by an easy transition 
of ideas to that other man of whom she had been unprofitably 
dreaming before her reverie had been so brusquely interrupted. 

Yet all unknown to herself Madge Durham’s fate had turned 
at last—the final page of her quiet and uneventful existence had 
been closed for ever, and a new chapter, wherein was destined to 
be written the whole trouble-tossed story of her life, had silently 
and relentlessly opened itself before her. 

There was no one to warn her that that corpulent young 
gentleman in flannels was destined to bear a part in her fortunes, 
yet so it was; and with the swift appearance and disappearance 
of the vanished outrigger the first small link was forged in that 
long chain which was to lead her—Whither ? 
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CHAPTER II. 
THE NAIAD. 


‘ We have been friends together 
In sunshine and in shade.”"-—CAROLINE NORTON 
“JACK!” 

No answer. 

“ Jack, you lazy brute!” 

“ What’s up?” from within, in a very sleepy voice. 

“TI do believe you are asleep !—do bustle up a bit and lend a 
hand with these dishes.” 

“Great Heavens, Lance, why in the name of fortune should 
you or I wash up dishes! Where’s that scoundrel Antonio ?” 

“Gone ashore. I’ve sent him to forage for eggs—those we 
have been getting the last few days from the village have been 
filth—mine had a live chick in it this morning, and I positively 
can’t exist without fresh eggs for breakfast. Do come and help, 
there’s a good chap.” 

Thus adjured, Jack Ludlow presently made his appearance at 
the door of the saloon and stood leaning there with his hands in 
his pockets, whilst he lazily watched the proceedings of a broad- 
backed, fat young man with a florid complexion, who was 
busily engaged in the homely occupation of washing up the 
dinner plates. 

“What a pity it is, Lance, that nature has cursed you with 
so indomitable an amount of energy,” he observed presently, 
“together with so bountiful a measure of adipose deposit. You 
never can be still.” 

“ My good fellow, just consider what I should grow to if I ever 
did keep still !” replied his friend, in no way offended at the allusion 
to his personal peculiarity. “As it is, by dint of hard work I keep 
myself down to decent size. I don’t mind telling you I have lost 
a stone since we have been down here! I walked up to the rail- 
way station yesterday, whilst you were asleep, and had myself 
weighed—a stone, all but half-an-ounce, I do assure you! I 
couldn’t keep it up if I didn’t take the exercise. Why, I must 
have sculled eight miles up stream this afternoon—just as hard 
as ever I could pull. Oh, it’s a fine thing!” 
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“Whilst 7 was fishing for gudgeon in a backwater, off the 
punt! Chacun a son gott, Lance! I'd rather be excused from 
eight miles up stream, before dinner, myself !” 

The western sky was all aglow with the red light of the sunset, 
there was not a ripple upon the water, nor the whisper of a 
breeze in the air. 

The Naiad lay at her moorings like a painted ship upon a 
painted picture. 

She was a beautiful houseboat, newly built of polished pine 
and furnished with every modern improvement without and 
within; from the tip of her symmetrical bows to the graceful 
curve of her stern there was not a line about her that a captious 
critic could find a fault with. She was an ideal river residence. 
Her upper deck was gay with flowers in boxes and with scarlet 
awnings, and complete with lounging chairs and handy little 
tables, and her after-swim was softly carpeted with crimson 
cushions and turkish rugs. A whole fleet of small boats of 
various descriptions lay about ready for use or amusement, and 
if you penetrated through the red satin portiéere curtains into 
the saloon, there was not a single comfort or luxury, from a 
book-shelf stocked with well-chosen volumes, up to a cottage 
piano, which it could be left to the hearts of two decently 
disposed young gentlemen to desire. 

Tor Jack Ludlow having remarked casually one day that he 
should like to possess a houseboat, it naturally followed that in 
a very short space of time the most perfect houscboat that could 
be found had been purchased for him and fitted up, regardless 
of expense, for his use ; for this young man was quite accustomed 
to have things arranged for him in this sumptuous fashion, and 
from the day of his birth he had seldom or ever been denied a 
single desire upon which his fancy had been set. 

It was an extraordinary thing indeed that he was not, at 
twenty-four, the most insufferable young man within the British 
dominions, seeing that, as the only child of rich and doting 
parents and the only nephew and heir of an uncle who held one 
of the oldest peerages in the land, he had been petted and made 
much of and indulged from his babyhood upwards. 

As a matter of fact he was not spoilt. Eton and Oxford, no 
less than an evenly balanced judgment and an utter freedom 
from pettiness of nature, had saved him from deterioration. He 
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was neither conceited nor overbearing, neither bumptious nor 
blasé. He took his good fortune very much-as a matter of 
course and was not unduly elated by it. He disliked toadies 
and flatterers, both male and female, and preferred for com- 
panions those who, like himself, were manly and_ simple 
hearted. 

His greatest friend, Lancelot Parker, was a good example of 
his wisdom in this respect. Lancelot was the son of a country 
clergyman of no sort of distinction; he had inherited a small 
fortune of a couple of hundred a year from his mother, and 
was quite as independent upon this modest income as his rich 
friend upon his thousands. He was devotedly attached to 
Jack, but he loved him for himself and thought no better of 
him because of his prosperity, nor yet because of the fact that 
he would one day become Lord Castlemore of Castle Regis. 

Their river life together, in the beautiful houseboat which 
Colonel Ludlow had given to his idolized son, began under the 
very happiest auspices, and under the serenest of skies. After 
mutually agreeing that they detested crowds, picnics, steam 
launches and regattas, they caused the MWazad to be towed up 
stream, far beyond all these abominable things, into the peace 
and comparative solitude of the waters of the upper Thames. 
Here, by one of those coincidences which life presents so often, 
and which can never be satisfactorily accounted for, they selected 
a spot for the mooring of their ship exactly a mile and a quarter 
above the meadows which, studded with hawthorn bushes, sloped 
down to the river brink in front of Fairmead Hall. 

“We will stop here six weeks,” said Jack to his friend, as they 
sat contentedly smoking their post-prandial pipes together on the 
first evening of their arrival at this carefully-selected resting- 
place. 

“T hope to goodness you haven’t got any letters of introduc- 
tion to the natives,” growled Lance roughly. 

“Not I. Have we not come here to be at peace ?” replied his 
friend. “ All the same, I have an impression that once, at some 
period of my existence, I came over from Oxford to a ball some- 
where in this part of the world. Were you with me, Lance?” 

“1? Great Heavens, Jack! When did I ever lose my pre- 
sence of mind to the extent of going to a ball? If these 
people are here still, then good-bye to comfort !” 
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“Don’t be alarmed, my dear fellow; they died. The host 
who entertained me, I mean. I hardly knew him. He lies 
buried, probably, under the shade of yonder church spire.” 

“And a good job too,” replied Lance, unfeelingly. “Look 
here, Jack—let us understand one another. If you want to go 
philandering after women and society, I can’t, of course, prevent 
your doing so; but the very first time you try and induce me to 
go to a dance, or a tennis party, or an archery meeting, or a 
woman show of any sort or kind, I pack up my traps and go 
back to town.” 

“ All right, old chap,” laughed Jack, gaily. “I don’t think I 
shall trouble you this time.” 

And so the two young men had settled down into a life of 
absolute quiet and laziness; the ideal river life which, in fine 
weather, is the most charming existence that can be conceived. 

They fished, they smoked, they read, they lay on their backs, 
with pipes in their mouths, in the boat in the shade, they 
discussed and argued over every topic under the sun, or else 
they “took it out of themselves ” physically (Lance chiefly), by 
hard “spins” in the outrigger, or double sculling in the skiff up 
stream, for the sake of exercise ;, at other times they punted 
lazily about, or fished for barbel in the rushing stream of 
the weir. Antonio, Jack’s Italian factotum, cooked, cleaned 
and otherwise slaved for them; not a living being intruded 
upon their solitude, nor did an invitation note of any sort or 
kind invade the sylvan silence where the WVazad lay at peace. 

And all this had now lasted for one whole week. When Lance 
had finished washing the plates and clattering them noisily down 
one upon the other, he rose to his feet and remarked quietly, 
as he wiped his wet freckled hands upon a glass cloth: 

“ Now, whilst you, my fine handsome young lady-killer, have 
been fishing ineffectually for gudgeon which you did not catch, 
/, the rough, unpolished boor, have had an adventure!” 

“ An adventure, Lance? You sly dog. I thought you were 
bursting over with something mysterious to-night. What is it? 
Out with it!” 

“Aha! Wouldn’t you like to know! I’ve a great mind to 
keep it a secret.” 


Mr. Ludlow seized his friend playfully by the scruff of the 
neck and shook him. 
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“You dare to keep a secret from me, Lance? as if you ever 
could! There’s a woman in this, Lance. You dog! you 
Lothario! you Don Juan! you destroyer of female hearts!” 
all of which opprobrious epithets seem to afford Mr. Parker 
quite an exaggerated amount of delight and entertainment ; for 
if there was one thing on the face of the earth which he was well 
known to detest, it was a woman, and the only foe before 
which he had ever turned his back and fled was the flutter of a’ 
feminine skirt. 

His fat, rubicund face became convulsed with laughter, and 
all the river echoes awoke into life along the banks at the sound 
of his jovial merriment. 

“Am I not right ? was it not a woman, Lance?” 

“Well, yes, it was,” admitted Lance mysteriously, as soon as 
Jack had left off shaking him and he found himself able to 
speak. 

“What did you talk to her about?” 

“ Nothing.” 

“Then what did she talk to you about ?” 

“ Nothing.” 

“Then what the devil happened ? ” 

“ That’s just the devil of it. Nothing happened.” 

“Good Heavens! and you call that an adventure ?” 

“If you will just have a little patience and not ask so many 
spasmodic questions — in fact,” seating himself upon a thick 
velvet cushion behind him and fanning himself slowly with the 
glass cloth; “in fact, if you can manage for a few minutes to 
listen to me and to hold your tongue, I will endeavour to tell you 
about it.” 

Jack composed himself upon the cushions opposite in an 
attitude of respectful attention. 

After an instant’s pause, during which Lance pulled his pipe 
out of his pocket, filled it, and lit it with much deliberation, he 
began, between two tentative puffs : 

“To begin—with—she—she was the most lovely—creature I 
ever saw in my life!” 

“ Did you see her then ? ” 

“Certainly. I had my eyeglass up.” 

“ What was she like ? ” 

“T couldn’t really tell you.” 
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“Upon my honour, Lance,” cried Jack, laughing, “I begin to 
think you’ve been dreaming! A woman you cannot describe, 
who did nothing, who said nothing——” 

“ Ah! there I was not strictly correct ; she did say something, 
I remember.” 

“ Were you introduced to her ? ” 

“No; I was on the point of introducing myself; in fact, I 
very nearly ran her down.” 

“Qh, it was on the river, then ? I fancied you had landed at 
some house.” 

“Yes, it was on the river, about a mile from here, and the 
first thing I heard was a wild yell. It didn’t sound romantic, 
and it wasn’t in the least musical. It was just a hallo, 
‘Look ahead, sir!’ or, ‘Where the something are you coming 
to?’ or something of that description. I can’t exactly re- 
member the words, but that was the gist of them ; well, then, 
naturally I turned my head, and I saw a lovely creature in white, 
just across my course, with her stroke side exactly in a line for 
my bow. She was sculling by herself in a nice little light skiff. 
She looked like one of Timms’ build, I should say.” 

“ What—the lady ?” 


“No, the boat. She got rather cleverly out of my way— 
handy with her sculls, evidently ; and, of course, I pulled out 
of hers.” 


“ And of course you stopped and apologized, and enquired if 
you had done any damage, and contrived to find out where she 
lived, and who she was?” 

“Of course I did nothing of the sort. I went straight on.” 

“Oh! you confounded idiot! With never a word?” 

“TI just said ‘Beg pardon, mum,’ but I don’t think she heard 
me. I couldn’t possibly stop, Jack, I’d got into my swing after 
the lock, and I was timing myself home by the minute.” 

“Well, all I can say is, that I never, in the whole course of my 
life, heard a more melancholy history of wasted and thrown 
away opportunities.” 

“Why,” rather ruefully, “ what would you have done in my 
place ?” 

“Done? Why, everything! I should have upset her, to 
begin with.” 

“Good Heavens, Jack! how monstrous! Why, I had no 
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grudge against the poor girl. Why should I want to drown 
her ?” 

“Oh, not drown her, of course; only give her a ducking, just 
for the pleasure of fishing her out.” 

“You would have given yourself a ducking for that ?” 

“Certainly! Just imagine her gratitude, her loving devotion 
to the man who had saved her life! ” 

“Oh, I say! I never thought of that! do you think it would 
have made her fond of me?” 

“ No doubt. Women are very tender-hearted creatures. You 
might have carried her home insensible, and been introduced to 
her sorrowing mother, who would have gone down on her knees to 
thank and bless you. They would have entreated you to stay 
and share their simple evening meal, pressed every sort of 
attention and hospitality upon you; when you went away, the 
mother would have strained you to her ample breast, exclaiming, 
‘You are the saviour of my child; all that I have is yours!’ 
whilst the lovely daughter would very likely have raised your 
hand furtively, and with maiden blushes, to her rosy lips, 
whispering, ‘Tell me how I can ever thank you!’ Oh, there is 
no knowing what a good time you might have had, if only you 
had shown a little presence of mind, Lance! She would certainly 
have adored you!” 

“You think so? well, on the whole I think I am glad I didn’t 
upset her; it might have been—weil, rather embarrassing,” 
answered Mr. Parker, slowly, and with a grave thoughtfulness 
which utterly delighted his lively friend, who noticed, 
furthermore, with secret glee, that Lance continued for some 
moments attentively to contemplate the hirsute and freckled 
back of his own exceedingly unpoetical fist, as though he were 
trying to picture to himself what would have been his sensations 
had the heroine of Jack’s little romance bestowed a kiss upon it. 

“Instead of all which,” continued Jack, inwardly chuckling, 
“You don’t even remember what the girl was like! ” 

“TI beg your pardon,” said Lance, looking up quickly. “I 
should know her again anywhere.” 

But as he either could not, or would not, describe her, Jack 


turned laughingly into the saloon, lit up the lamps and sat down 
to the piano. 


Presently his full, rich, baritone voice, upon which no pains 
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had been spared to make it as cultivated as it was naturally 
harmonious, broke out into a somewhat pathetic little negro 
song, with a refrain in a minor key, which somehow seemed to 
harmonize with the stillness of the darkening June evening; with 
the deep shadows across the quiet water, with the stars that came 
out one by one in the heavens, and the twinkling village lights 
far away over the meadows on the earth, and presently, too, with 
the silver crescent of the rising moon as she stole from behind the 
shoulder of the wooded hill, to mirror her fair image shyly 
and tremblingly in the bosom of old Father Thames. 

Jack sang on from one thing to another, snatches of popular 
melodies, dreamy Italian serenades, scraps out of comic operas, 
once he even broke out into a few bars of a Magnificat by Mozart. 
His voice was of that adaptive quality which is always pleasant 
to listen to in any capacity, and all the time Lance sat outside 
in the starlight, smoking his pipe, and thinking—thinking, in a 
fashion in which he had never thought before. 

Presently came the soft plash of oars; the dinghy, with 
Antonio returning unsuccessful from his raid upon the hen-yards 
of the neighbourhood. 

Lance got up and shook himself, in order to pitch into him. 

“Only three eggs, Antonio, and you’ve been three hours on 
shore! Where have you been, you rascal? You've been at the 
‘Green Dragon,’ Antonio, or else you’ve been courting, and only. 
three eggs to show for it!” 

Ah, but there were no more eggs to be had—the signor 
must not be so harsh. Antonio had by his own account 
scoured the country-side. Some had promised—some had 
even sworn they would send more to-morrow. “The hens in 
this accursed country cannot lay eggs in June afparamente! 
Ah, what an accursed country! Only at Féremeede ’All zey do 
tell zey ’ave eggs at ze va-arm,” said Antonio in conclusion.' 

“Fair what Hall ?—Where’s that? How are we to attack 
people at Halls to sell us eggs?” 

“ Ah, it is at ze va-arm,signor. Ze padrona at ze va-arm 
she do zell ze eggs. It is out zere,’ waving his arm wildly 
first east and then west, with a beautiful confusion of topo- 
graphical ideas. 

“Well, well, we must try and find the place to-morrow. Tie 
the dinghy up, Antonio, and get to bed.” 
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“Time to turn in, Lance?” said Jack, shutting up the piano 
and coming to the door of the saloon. “Not got any eggs, 
Antonio? Well, never mind, don’t jaw any more, go to bed. 
Are you going to sit dreaming out there all night, Lance? How 
unsociable you are! I believe you are in love.” 

For once Lance was not ready with an answer. He followed 
his friend into the saloon without a word. If Jack only knew, 
he thought, with a grim smile, the things he had been thinking 
about all this long while, whilst he himself had been singing ! 
Good heavens! would Jack ever let him hear the last of it? 

A swinging lamp, with a rose-tinted glass shade, hung by 
chains from the ceiling, a luxurious couch was on one side, a 
natty little writing-table daintily fitted up on the other, a couple 
of deep arm-chairs, and on the walls as pretty a selected collec- 
tion of water-colour sketches as could be imagined in so small 
a place. Every detail of the cosy little sitting-room had 
been ordered and arranged by Lady Mary Ludlow herself. 
Her own fingers had nailed up the satin fortzére curtains, 
and hung the white and gold-framed pictures in their places. 
With loving eyes she had seen to every detail both of comfort 
and of ornament, so that her darling son should have the very 
best that love as well as money could procure for him. 

“T like him to have his own way in everything,” this doating 
mother used frequently to say, “and if he prefers that good 
honest, ugly creature, Lancelot Parker to any other more 
brilliant companion whom we might consider better suited to 
his position in life, why, I, for one,am not going to raise any 
objection to it.” 

Lady Mary was quite sure that on the whole length of the 
Thames that summer there would not be another boat-house 
fitted up so completely and so perfectly as was the Waiad. 

And no doubt she was perfectly right. 

As the two young men stood for a few moments chatting 
together under the light of the swinging lamp, it would have 
been impossible for any stranger seeing them thus, side by side, 
not to be struck with the very great contrast between them, 
which was no less remarkable in their personal appearance than 
in their characters and dispositions. 

Lancelot Parker was short, and, as has before been mentioned, 
decidedly stout. His shoulders were broad and his arms 
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muscular and strong. His face was certainly plain; he had 
lanky hair of the colour of bleached hay, and pale eyes of no 
particular colour at all, in one of which he was accustomed to 
wear an eyeglass. His features, moreover, were nondescript 
in shape, so that he was wont to say of himself that he had 
no profile. Nevertheless, Lance had a thoroughly pleasant 
face—the kind of face which from its genuine honesty and 
frankness is generally more attractive to men than to women, 
and which made his friends instinctively feel about the man, that 
he was above all else trustworthy and true as steel. 

Jack Ludlow was as complete a contrast to his friend as could 
well be imagined. He was tall and slight, with a figure which 
betokened more of grace and refinement than of bodily strength. 
His features, especially the brows and nose, were well defined 
and remarkably good, but although the curves of an almost 
femininely beautiful mouth were superficially strengthened by a 
most masculine auburn moustache, yet beneath it, the lower lip 
and chin betrayed something that was at variance with the rest 
of the face—something that denoted vacillation of purpose oddly 
mingled with a certain reserve of nature. 

As to his character, let this history of his life speak for itself. 
Jack Ludlow is as yet untried, and neither trouble nor per- 
plexity has hitherto shaded his path. His conscience is clean, 
and his life has been upright. Whatever errors and mistakes 
he is destined to commit in the future, it is as well to under- 
stand that at least he is at heart, what he is by birth, a gentleman 
pur sang. 

He little knew (we never do, mercifully, know these things) 
that his own good-night words to his friend on this very night 
were the first tiny steps towards the greatest error of his life. 

“Lance,” he said, “I will punt you down stream to-morrow, 
and we will go and forage for eggs ourselves. Antonio is a 
duffer. We may come across this ‘ va-arm’ of his and be able 
to barter coin for hen-produce, or we may on the other hand 
meet with your beautiful young lady in the boat, whom I shall 
do my best to run down immediately. Either alternative holds 
out a tempting prospect of variety in the even tenour of our 
unchequered existence. Good-night, old fellow, I shall be up at 
six for a swim.” 

And then he turned into his cabin and was soon sound asleep 
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in his berth, with the photographs of Colonel and Lady Mary 
Ludlow hanging above his head and smiling placidly down upon 
the picturesque form of their good-looking son. 

But Lancelot Parker tossed about for a long time upon his 
tumbled pillows and the Goddess of Sleep refused to be wooed 
to his restless couch ; he was wide awake long after the moon 
had gone to bed and the dark curtain of night was folded closely 
about the silent world, quite wide awake and thinking—of all 
people in the world—about Madge Durham! 


CHAPTER Il. 
“BUTTER AND EGGS.” 


‘* But all things else about her drawn 
From May time and the cheerful dawn. 
A creature not too bright or good 
For human nature's daily food ; 
For transient sorrows, simple wiles, 
Praise, blame, love, kisses tears and smiles.” 
— WORDSWORTH. 


MADGE DURHAM was up betimes on a fine June morning. 
Hers was not at all the kind of disposition which finds any 
pleasure in lying in bed through the loveliest hours of a summer 
day. 

She was usually out and about hours before her aunts 
came down to breakfast in the long gloomy dining-room 
into which the morning sunshine never penetrated; and was 
wont to come in with rosy cheeks and sparkling eyes, hungry 
as all the hunters upon earth, to partake of that somewhat 
melancholy meal. 

So, on the morning after her encounter with a fat young man 
in an outrigger, whom she had already forgotten, Madge came 
in through the open window out of the sunshine, redolent of 
fresh air and new-mown hay and new-blown roses and cowslips 
and Heaven only knows how many other divine smells besides. 

“Good-morning, dear aunts ! ” tossing her wide-brimmed hat 
to one side, and bestowing a passing salute on each of the 
maiden brows held up towards her. “I am late, am I not? but 
oh, there was such a lovely squirrel in the pine wood! I could 
not help following him. He sat up in front of me in the path, 
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and I crept up quite close till I could see his wicked little black 
eyes winking at me as much as to say, ‘ Come on, thou mortal 
maiden, and I will lead thee such a dance!’ and so he did, for 
suddenly away he sprang up the fir tree behind him and along 
a branch on to the next and there he stopped winking and 
blinking at me again—just enticing me on, the wretch! I believe 
he really was one of those wood Gnomes in the German fairy 
story-book of my childhood, Aunt Margaret!” 

“Bless the child! how she does run on!” interrupted old 
Miss Durham, “and all about a tiresome squirrel! I suppose 
you have been down to the farm, Madge?” 

“Yes, Aunt Durham, and, oh! by the way, I was to tell you 
from Gates that there is another litter of pigs born, and 
that he says will be the last of them. And he is going to turn 
out Mayflower’s calf into the paddock behind the orchard. And 
—oh yes! there was something else I was to tell you besides. 
Mrs. Gates says there are eighteen eggs this morning, the most 
we have had yet, and she says she supposes she may sell them if 
we don’t want them all in the house.” 

“Indeed she may do nothing of the sort!” exclaimed Miss 
Durham, who looked after every detail of this kind with scrupu- 
lous exactitude. “Cook wants them, every one; did you not 
remember that the Hardcastles are coming to dinner to-night, 
Madge?” 

“Tam so sorry, aunt, I forgot it. I will go after breakfast down 
to the farm and tell her to send them to the house. She is not 
likely to have sold them yet.” 

But after breakfast Madge had a great many things to see 
after. There were her canary birds to clean, her flowers to be 
watered, her pony in the stables to be: visited and fed with 
apples and lumps of sugar, and that entailed a long chat with 
Dawson, the old coachman, and an inspection of an interesting 
young mother up in the hayloft who most proudly exhibited 
her first family, three fat and totally blind white and tan fox- 
terrier pups, to her mistress. 

So that altogether it was quite twelve o’clock when Madge 
recollected that she had promised to go down to the farm again 
to caution Mrs. Gates against selling any of the eggs. 

By twelve o’clock it was hot, and Madge had been running 
about a good deal. A pleasant little drift down stream in her 
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canoe, on the shady side of the river would, she thought, be 
infinitely pleasanter than a walk across the sunny fields. 

The Home Farm, as it was somewhat grandiosely called by old 
Miss Durham, lay half-a-mile from the Hall, and the cosy red 
brick house inhabited by the farmer and his wife, with its gables” 
and its wealth of creepers, was quite close to the river and just a 
stone’s throw above the lock. 

When, after a most leisurely voyage down stream in her little 
cockle-shell craft, a voyage that was conducted on the simple 
principle of drifting down with the current with an occasional 
lazy dip of the paddle into the water, Madge arrived at her 
destination ; she was somewhat surprised to finda very smart and 
apparently brand new punt, furnished with luxurious crimson 
cushions, upon one of which a small fox-terrier kept watchful 
guard, tied up opposite the farm house. 

Nobody seemed about, so jumping nimbly on shore, an 
operation by no means so easy to perform with security, by the 
way, as it is to write about, Madge walked up the gay little 
garden and knocked at the door. It was opened by the farmer’s 
daughter, a girl of about thirteen. 

“Mother’s in the dairy, Miss,’ she replied, in answer to the 
young lady’s question, “there’s some gentlemen called to buy 
butter and eggs.” 

“Good gracious! that is the very thing I’ve come about!” 
cried Madge excitedly, “don’t you come, Emmy, I can find her.” 

And filled only with the appalling picture of old Miss Durham’s 
wrath, should the precidus eggs be gone, she flew round the 
corner of the house, across the yard to the dairy. 

The dairy door stood ajar. Madge could just see the red- 
cheeked farmer’s wife, in her lilac spotted print gown and white 
apron, standing within the darkened coolness of the tiled walls, 
and the spotless red brick floor, with the great brown pans of 
cream-surfaced milk on the shelves all round her, discoursing 
volubly, to someone invisible, upon the merits of a golden slab 
of butter which she held between two flat wooden pats. 

Madge pushed open the door, “You are on no account to 
sell any eggs to-day, Mrs. Gates!” she cried impetuously, and 
then stopped suddenly short in utter shame and confusion. Two 
gentlemen in white flannels stood within. A short fat young 
man, and a tall slight young man—off went two straw hats in 
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a twinkling, whilst four eyes, two of washy blue and two of clear 
golden brown, were fixed upon her in amazement tempered very 
considerably with delighted admiration. 

Madge in her cool white cotton dress and flower-decked straw 
hat, her pretty face covered with confusion, and her blue eyes 
opened wide with surprise, was certainly a very delightful in- 
terruption to Mrs. Gate’s harangue. 

True, she seemed to have dropped from the skies into the 
homely scene—and Jack for one could not conceive how a delicate 
young lady in a fine white embroidered dress, with a diamond 
ring on her taper finger, and a little enamelled and jewelled toy 
of a watch hanging to her waist belt, could possibly have any 
natural place in Mrs. Gates’ farmyard and dairy—but Lance 
had recognized her at once, and although he was ruddy by 
nature he became promptly fifty times redder than nature 
had made him, by reason of the strength and intensity of his 
emotion upon recognizing the heroine of the previous day’s 
adventure. 

There was a moment of embarrassed silence, into which Mrs. 
Gates most opportunely burst. 

“Law, Miss, then whatever am I to do? I’ve just been and 
sold fourteen of them eggs to these gentlemen, as wanted new 
laid particular! You should have mentioned it this morning, 
Miss, if they was to go up to the ’All.” 

Here Madge became conscious that the short fat man carried 
a most prosaic market basket upon his arm, within which, 
carefully packed betwixt a dead fowl and a bundle of asparagus, 
lay the disputed eggs, in a little heap of fragile and delicate 
whiteness. 

Nothing could exceed poor Lance Parker’s distress of mind 
when he perceived the young lady’s eyes light upon that terrible 
basket and observed a small shy smile creep stealthily about 
her lips. “I felt like a greengrocer’s or a poulterer’s boy, and 
ike a thief into the bargain!” he said afterwards to Jack. In 
his agony he held out the basket with both hands towards the 
young lady. 

“Of course we should not think of taking the eggs—pray take 
them back if you want them—we could not think of depriving 
you ;” and with his eyeglass in his eye and his fat face puckered 
into lines of actual wretchedness, he looked so irresistibly funny 
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that—the comic side of the subject suddenly breaking in upon 
her—Madge laughed outright. 

“Oh! possession is nine points of the law!” she cried 
merrily. “I don’t see how I can make you give them up now!” 

“And I don’t feel in the very least inclined to give them up!” 
here said the tall young man briskly. Madge turned her eyes 
and her smiling face quickly from the fat young man, whom she 
had at once recognized as the individual in the outrigger who 
had nearly run into her yesterday, to his companion—and as 
she did so a strange thrill ran through her. The clear brown 
eyes, the auburn moustache, the pleasant smile, all were familiar 
to her, all had haunted her vaguely in dreams both by night and 
by day ever since the last time she had seen them—he was the 
unforgotten partner of her ball two years ago! She gave a little 
eager start, her lips parted as though to speak, and her eyes 
flashed forth a greeting as they met his fully, then she stepped 
hastily back, her lips closed, her colour rose, her eyes fell. He 
did not remember her! Jack could not imagine why the bright 
face became suddenly so clouded and so quiet, nor why her voice 
took so calm and subdued a ring as she answered him. 

“If you have bought the eggs, you have certainly a right to 
keep them.” 

“ But if you want them yourself?” cried Lance impetuously, 
“ how could we possibly deprive you of them!” and again he 
pushed forward the offensive basket that was laden with the 
spoils. Madge laughed anew. “Oh, it is not I who want them! 
why, what should I do with fourteen eggs? it is my aunt—she 
sent me with a message. But it seems, Mrs. Gates,” turning to 
the farmer’s wife—‘ it seems that I am too late. As you have 
sold the eggs to these gentlemen, they must of course keep them, 
and I shall tell Aunt Durham that you had already parted with 
them.” 

Mrs. Gates, whose dairy and poultry produce were the pride 
of her heart, and whose chiefest joy in life was the consciousness 
of a good balance-sheet when she rendered up her quarter’s 
accounts to the ladies, beamed with delight at this satisfactory 
decision. The butter was quickly transferred to the fat young 
man’s basket, and there being nothing to remain any longer in 
the dairy for, Madge went out of it with a slight bow, intended 
to be a farewell to the purchasers. But when she got outside, 
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her way was of course back to the river, and so it followed not 
unnaturally that they all three found themselves side by side, 
walking across the farm garden. 

Lance Parker was next to her and Jack Ludlow beyond him ; 
as Lance was short, Jack was able to speak and look at the 
young lady across the top of his head, but he could not help 
noticing that though she smiled and spoke quite freely to his 
friend, yet there was a restraint and reserve in her manner to 
himself. 

“Tam evidently out of it,” said Jack to himself, “she likes 
Lance the best. Lucky dog; fancy old Lance making a con- 
quest, and such a pretty conquest too!” 

“So that is your punt?” said Madge, as they stood together 
by the river’s edge. ‘“ How nice she looks with her red cushions, 
and what a dear doggie, he is rather like one of ours.” 

“ Look here!” exclaimed Jack, suddenly, “won’t you let us 
have the pleasure of punting you back, if you are going up 
stream that is to say? Wecan tow your canoe up behind us.” 

Madge drew back with a little alarm. 

“Oh, I don’t think I ought to do that,” she said, doubtfully, 
yet eyeing the punt and her cushioned stern somewhat long- 
ingly. 

“Oh! yes, pray do,” cried Lance eagerly, “it’s hot work 
paddling up stream in the middle of the day. We might just as 
well take you back to—to wherever you want to go,” not 
feeling quite sure as to where that might be. 

“T should like it very much, certainly,” admitted Madge 
hesitatingly ; she was secretly longing to go. 

“My friend’s persuasive tongue succeeds, where mine has 
failed!” cried Jack, gaily jumping into the punt and straight- 
way busying himself with detaching the canoe from her moorings 
and tying her up to the stern of the punt. “We consider the 
thing settled then!” 

So Madge, though she was vaguely uncomfortable, could not 
quite find any reasonable excuse to put forward against so simple 
an arrangement. 

No doubt young men were all—as Aunt Durham had often 
told her—nothing better than ravening wolves; no doubt they 
were dangerous and wicked creatures, false and cruel, bent upon 
the utter ruin of any woman who was fool enough to trust to them. 
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Madge was sure that must be true of the major portion of man- 
kind, since Aunt Durham must know better than she did. Per- 
haps, too, these two specimens of a hated sex were no better than 
their fellows at heart, but they seemed very gentle and pleasant 
outwardly, and they had a nice way of talking and a merry, boyish 
fashion of laughing ; it surely could not do her any great harm, 
she thought, just to go a short half mile with them, as far as the 
boathouse in that nice punt ! 

Jack left it to Mr. Parker to hand the lady in and to establish 
her upon the cushions, where she made a very charming picture 
in her white frock and shady hat; then he flung himself in 
a lover-like attitude at her feet; whilst Jack took up the pole 
and addressed himself solely to business. 

“T think,” said Madge, timidly, as they pushed off from the 
bank, “that it would make things more comfortable if you would 
tell me your names.” 

“ By all means—we ought to have introduced ourselves before. 
I am Lancelot Parker, and my friend is John Ludlow—and 
might I ask——? ” . 

“Who Iam? Iam Madge Durham. Everybody round here 
knows me, I live with my aunts at Fairmead.” 

“ What, the big white house that stands back from the river ? 
and, oh, that of course was Fairmead Farm, so that accounts——” 

“For my flying in to forbid Mrs. Gates from selling you the 
eggs!” laughed Madge. “ You see my aunt keeps the farm 
entirely in her own hands; she sells the produce of course, but 
not an egg nor a pound of butter can be sold without her 
sanction ; poor Mrs. Gates has a rough time of it sometimes, I 
can tell you! And now tell me, Mr. Parker, where you and Mr. 
Ludlow are living.” 

And then Lance, squatting at her feet, with the market basket 
closely cherished in his arms, proceeded to tell her all about 
the Nazad. What a beautiful houseboat she was, and what a 
capital situation she was in, and how much he and his friend 
enjoyed the freedom and peace of this particular part of the 
river. 


Lance was in a fool’s paradise. Young ladies were not 
in the habit of wasting much of their attention upon him, 
and he had hitherto been strangely insensible to female 
blandishments. But this young lady seemed so different to all 
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the others; she was kind and pleasant to him, she listened 
attentively to what he said, and her voice and smile were so 
sweet that poor Lance, whose heart had been predisposed in 
her favour, now fell rapidly over head and ears in love with her. 

Her blue eyes seemed to him to be full of a special and per- 
sonal interest in him, and she did not appear to see or to care 
that he was fat and ugly, and by no means a romantic-looking 
person. 

Meanwhile, Jack plied his punt pole in silence and took no 
notice of the couple upon the cushions. Yet now and then, 
when he was well away at the bows, Madge glanced at him 
furtively and stealthily, and thought how gracefully the tall 
figure in spotless flannels stood out against the green back- 
ground of the trees and water ; how well and easily he punted, 
how handsome and brave he looked altogether. 

“He hasn’t changed a bit,” thought Madge, “he is only a little 
broader shouldered, and his moustache has grown bigger. I 
should have known him anywhere, and yet he has not the faintest 
idea that he has ever seen me before!” 

Once, when she was thinking about him in this fashion, Jack 
looked up suddenly—with that mesmeric attraction which causes 
us to know when anyone is watching us—and their eyes met, but 
she turned away hers so quickly that he fancied she was annoyed, 
and took care not to offend again. 

“ Jack,” called out Lance suddenly, in the midst of an earnest 
conversation of which Jack could not hear a word. “Jack, 
Miss Durham says she has {never in her life been inside a 
house-boat. I tell her she must come and see the WVaiad, 
mustn’t she ?” 

“Certainly,” replied Jack, who had got his pole into a stiff 
bit of clay and appeared to be entirely engrossed in extracting it. 
“Why,” after a little pause, “why won’t Miss Durham come 
on now ? We will take her up in no time, and bring her back 
again.” 

“Oh, no! I couldn’t think of going now,” cried Madge. 
“ And besides——It is very kind of you, but I really don’t think 
I can come at all. You see, I should have to tell my aunt, 
and she might not like me to go.” 

“Oh, that is easily settled,” cried Lance, “ bring your aunt too, 
we shall be delighted to see her. 
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Madge said that there were two of them. 

“Then bring them both,” urged the infatuated Mr. Parker 
eagerly. 

Madge laughed and explained that her great aunt, Miss 
Durham, was over seventy and was totally impracticable. Her 
only hope, she told Lance, lay in Aunt Margaret ; but then Aunt 
Margaret was so dreadfully nervous on the river, she doubted 
very much if she would trust herself in the boat. 

“You might ask her,” pleaded Lance. And then whilst she 
shook her head doubtfully, Jack too, thinking to be hospitable, 
stopped for a moment in his labours to say: 

“Do ask her, Miss Durham. We shall be so glad to see you 
both.” 

So in the end she promised that if she could persuade Aunt 
Margaret to accompany her, she would come to five o’clock tea 
on the Vazad the next day. 

Then, just as the punt was nearing the Fairmead boathouse, 
Madge looked up suddenly and beheld Aunt Margaret standing 
on the bank regarding her with looks of blank dismay and 
amazement. 

The young men saw her too, and hastened to bring their pas- 
senger to land. 

Madge was quite equal to the occasion. 

“ These two gentlemen have been kind enough to bring me up 
from the farm, Aunt Margaret. Allow me to introduce my 
aunt, Miss Margaret Durham. Mr. Parker, Mr. Ludlow.” 

The young men stood up hatless in the punt, and Jack said 
very politely whilst his friend carefully assisted Madge to land: 

“We are in hopes, Miss Durham, that you will bring your 
niece to five-o’clock tea to our houseboat to-morrow. She is 
only about a mile from here, up stream. It will give us very 
great pleasure if you will honour us with a visit, and we will 
endeavour to make you a good cup of tea.” 

“Tam sure you are very kind, sir,” replied Aunt Margaret 
stiffly; but she neither said she would nor she wouldn't, and 
so, with that ambiguous answer they were forced to be content, 
for Miss Margaret left no time for further conversation, but 
tucked Madge’s arm safely under her own, and with a little bow 
to the unknown maurauders, carried her off quickly down the 
path towards the house. 
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“Madge, what is the meaning of this? Who are these 
men ?” 

“T don’t know who they are, aunt, although they told me 
their names. I met them at the farm where, unluckily, Mrs. 
Gates had just sold them all the eggs. I could not take them 
back again, as they had paid for them, could I?” 

“Certainly not. But tell me all that happened, Madge.” 

Madge, unconscious of any wrong in what had taken place, 
readily told her aunt all her little story. And when Miss 
Margaret discovered that the two gentlemen were strangers, 
temporarily stationed on the river in a houseboat—mere birds of 
passage, in fact, who were certain to take themselves off to fresh 
scenes in a few days—when also she heard Madge laughingly 
describe one of them as the “ugly little fat man with the good- 
natured face,” and declared that the “other one” was sulky or 
stupid, for that he scarcely talked at all, she became reassured 
and her worst fears were appeased. 

Then Madge, who could always get over Aunt Margaret, who 
by nature was a soft and gentle soul, begged and prayed and 
coaxed her to come with her to-morrow to visit this wonderful 
houseboat. Aunt Margaret admitted that she too would like to 
see the interior of one of those mysterious water buildings. 

“For,” she said, “ I have never been able to understand how 
they do their cooking and keep their stores properly in those 
little places ; it would be interesting to find out.” 

“Very interesting!” cried Madge, pressing her advantage. 

“TI am only afraid you may upset me on the way, Madge. 
You know how frightened I am of being drowned.” 

“Qh, dear, dearest Aunt Margaret, I promise faithfully I 
won't do that. I will take you up so carefully and steadily you 
won't feel frightened a bit. Do, do say you will go!” 

“Tf I were quite sure it wouldn’t be wrong, Madge——” 

“Well, let us tell Aunt Durham, and then we can go with a 
clear conscience,” for the word “wrong” in the Fairmead dic- 
tionary was simply translated in the minds of her nieces into 
doing what old Miss Durham had forbidden. 

“Oh, my dear, I should not ¢#iné of telling Aunt Durham!” 
cried Miss Margaret hastily. “You know my love, what she 
thinks about men, and young men in particular, and if we told 
her she would be quite certain to disapprove strongly, and then 
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we could not go. No, the only way I can see, Madge dear, is 
that I should for once take the responsibility on my own 
shoulders. I am old enough I think to judge for you for once, 
and as these gentlemen have very properly invited me, and as it 
is for once in a way, and we shall probably never, never see either 
of them again, for they are certain not to stay in this neighbour- 
hood more than a few days (gentlemen, you see, Madge, like gay 
places like Maidenhead and Marlow, not quiet, dull parts of the 
river like this), why I think all things considered, if we keep it a 
little secret between our two selves, and don’t tell Aunt Durham 
about it, there could not be much harm in our going, and I con- 
fess I should like to see how they manage about cooking their 
food and airing their linen and sweeping out their rooms, for it 
has been always a puzzle to me how they do it.” 

It must be therefore admitted that Miss Margaret herself was 
not altogether free from blame in these early beginnings, 
and that some portion of the trouble which followed in after 
days for sweet Madge Durham, must, with strict justice and pro- 
priety, be laid at her door. 

But neither on the other hand was Madge altogether candid 


in the matter, for whether by accident ‘or by design, she omitted 
to mention that she had met that brown-eyed young man 
two years ago at the ball, and that she had never ceased 
to cherish his memory in her foolish heart from that day to 
this ! 


(To be continued.) 








AUTUMN LEAVES. 


Autumn Leaves. 


LEAVES of autumn variegated, 
Golden, russet-brown, 

Sombre some, with fairer colours 
Others floating down. 


Even so our dreamy fancies 
Are in vesture clad, 

Some in russet-brown, and others 
Fairy-like and glad. 


So our changeful heart’s experience 
Varies day by day, 

Now oppressed with dark forebodings, 
Joyous now, and gay. 


Thus into our web of being 
Joy and sorrow weaves 

Cords of gloom, and cords of gladness, 
Tints like autumn leaves. 


W. CRAPPER 











